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The Story of Trochu 


Y 
SHEILAGH S. JAMESON 


The Trochu settlement was started by a small group of French aristocrats, 
who were drawn to Western Canada largely through their love of adventure and 
the lure of new lands. Religious troubles in France influenced their emigration 
although quite indirectly. Many of the Frenchmen who came were Army officers 
who had resigned their commissions in protest against Government orders to 
assist in the expulsion of religious orders of the Catholic faith, and thus they were 
free to follow the trails of adventure. Their choice of the Trochu location was 
entirely a matter of chance. 


This was not the planned migration 
of a group of settlers, but something 
which grew gradually out of the dream 
of one man, and the man who originated 
this vision and persevered until it came 
to fruition was, Armand Trochu. Closely 
associated with him were two others— 
Joseph Devilder, who provided initiative 
and capital, and Leon C. Eckenfelder, 
who proved a mainspring of vitality and 
tenacity. There were many more who 
made noted contributions and who 
played important parts in the develop- 
ment of the district, but without the 
guiding force of these three the story 
would have been different and the West 
would have been deprived of a colorful 
page in her history. 


Armand Jean Louis Leon Trochu was 
born in Belle Isle off the coast of Brit- 
tany in 1857. He was the nephew of 
General Louis Jules Trochu who was 
the governor of Paris in 1870 during 
the Franco-Prussian War. Few records 


are available concerning Armand 
Trochu’s early life. It is known that he 
received his education in St. Francis 
Savier college in Vannes, Brittany, and 
that he lived at St. Clementin, Vendee, 
France, for a time. By occupation he was 
a stock broker in Paris. From this posi- 
tion to that of a rancher in Alberta and 
the founder of a town seems a long step 
and a remote one, but whatever the 
reasons or circumstances it is one which 
Mr Trochu took. 


Armand Trochu located a valley near the Buil- 
falo Lake trail north of Three Hills in 1903 
where he established a colony of French settlers. 


The exact date of Armand Trochu’'s 
arrival in Canada is not known, and the 
details of his trip across the continent 
are also lost, but it is thought that he 
arrived in Calgary in 1902. Records 
show that he stayed in this area for at 
least a year, spending some of the time 
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at Millarville on the ranch of Raymond 
de Malherbe. 


During this period he visited at the 
home of Mrs. de Chauny in Calgary. 
Her son, Louis, had spent some time 
working on various ranches in the Rose- 
bud district, and the stories of his ex- 
periences decided Armand Trochu to 
attempt the ranching business himself. 
So in the spring of 1903 he and Louis de 
Chauny set out in search of a suitable 
ranch site. On exploring the foothills 
country north-west of Calgary, Mr. 
Trochu decided that the land was too 
rough and muskegs too prevalent, so he 
and his companion set out again, head- 
ing towards the east this time. They 
went as far as the Handhills area where 
a chance encounter led them to the end 
of their search. A half-breed rode into 
their camp one night and on learning 
of their search he told them of a place 
which he considered ideal. He had been 
working on a land survey two years 
previously in the country west of the 
Red Deer River and there, situated not 
far from the Three Hills and close to the 
Buffalo Lake trail, was a valley he had 
not forgotten. 


The next day Armand Trochu and 
Louis de Chauny crossed the Red Deer 
River again and turned in the direction 
of the Three Hills. Soon they reached a 
valley or a large coulee just as had been 
described to them. They followed it a 
short distance and stopped. Here was 
water, bubbling springs as well as a 
flowing creek; here was: shelter; and 
the valley had a quiet beauty too. The 
man of vision knew that he had found 
the place he sought. 

Mr. Trochu lost no time in returning 
to Calgary and consulting officials at 
the Land Office. He found that the valley 
he coveted, the North 2 of Sec. 8, T33, 
R23, West 4 Meridian, was owned by 
the Hudson's Bay Company. He quickly 
made arrangements and purchased this 
land. The surrounding country was not 
open for homesteads at this time, but 
in October, 1903, when it was made 
available, Mr. Trochu homesteaded the 
S.W.'% Sec. 16, T33, R23, West 4. 


Now Armand Trochu had land for his 
enterprise as well as inspiration and 
enthusiasm, but unfortunately he was 
not a wealthy man and he required 


capital. In Calgary he met another 
Frenchman, a Mr. Tabary who had some 
money and whom he succeeded in inter- 
esting in the project. They formed a 
partnership and immediately activity 
commenced in the valley which was 
destined to become the original site of 
Trochu. 


Lumber was hauled from Didsbury 
and in short order a house for each of 
the partners was erected. Mr. Tabary 
brought his wife and child out from Cal- 
gary and they too lived on the new 
ranch. 


Just what the situation was between 
the partners is not clear, but before 
many months Mr. Trochu realized that 
the venture was not succeeding and he 
decided to look for someone else who 
would have the necessary capital and 
interest. In the summer of 1904 he re- 
turned to France for this purpose. 


While Armand Trochu was in France 
on his money-raising project, two other 
countrymen of his found their way by 
the path of chance to the Trochu district. 
These were Paul de Beaudrap and his 
brother Roger. 


M. le Comte Paul de Beaudrap had 
come originally to Canada in 1891, but 
after spending nine years in the settle- 
ment of the French Counts at White- 
wood, Saskatchewan, he returned to 
France. When Roger de Beaudrap for- 
sook his Army career he persuaded his 
brother to accompany him and make an- 
other attempt at establishing a new life 
in a new land, so in the spring of 1904, 
they arrived in Calgary. 


It is not at all surprising, being 
Frenchmen, that they made the acquain- 
tance of Mrs. de Chauny before they had 
been long in Calgary. She told them of 
the trip which her son Louis and Armand 
Trochu had taken in search of good land 
and how they had finally found the 
ideal spot away to the east and north. 
The de Beaudraps decided to try the 
same locality so they bought a team and 
wagon and set off. Mr. Trochu was away 
in France at this time, but they saw his 
valley and decided that they too would 
procure some land in the vicinity. 


Paul de Beaudrap soon located a 
ranch situated in one of the coulees 


A group of French settlers in the St. Ann Ranch house in 1904. These are, left to right, 


standing, Armand Trochu, Dr. Louis Sculier and Joseph Devilder; seated, Leon C. Eckenfelder, 


M. de Seilhac, and M. de Preault. 


that lead to the Red Deer River which 
seemed to him to possess all the re- 
quisites, and which he was able to pro- 
cure from Hiram Letts who was then in 
possession. 


While the de Beaudrap family was 
becoming settled in the Trochu district, 
Armand Trochu was busy endeavouring, 
and most successfully, to sell the poten- 
tialities of the area to others of his coun- 
try men. He met a number of cavalry 
officers who quickly became imbued 
with his enthusiasm. Two of these, L. C. 
Eckenfelder and Joseph Devilder, were 
ready to invest money in the enterprise. 
The former had a comparatively small 
amount of capital, but Joseph Devilder, 
who was the son of a banker in Lille in 
Northern France, lacked neither the 
capital nor the willingness to use it. His 
father advanced the sum of $50,000 
immediately, and Mr. Trochu and party 
prepared to depart. Others followed 
secon afterwards, so during the fall of 
1904 and early in 1905, quite a number 
of Frenchmen came to Armand Trochu’s 
valley. These included Joseph Devilder, 
Dr. Louis Sculier, Edgar Papillard, Mark 
de Cathelineau, Leon C. Eckenfelder, 


and two young men surnamed de 
Preault and de Seilhac. 


Joseph Devilder, who was one of the 
first new adventurers to reach the valley, 
promptly bought out Mr. Tabary’s share 
in the enterprise. The Tabarys remained 
in Trochu Valley during the winter and 
left from France in the spring of 1905. 


The new partnership consisted of 
Messrs. Trochu, Eckenfelder and De- 
vilder, and a company known as the St. 
Ann Ranch Trading Company was 
formed and incorporated in 1905. The 
distribution of shares, 470 to Joseph 
Devilder, with 78 to A. Trochu and 52 to 
L. C. Eckenfelder, is indicative of the fin- 
ancial positions of those involved. 


Of the other Frenchmen who arrived 
in the valley in 1904 and 1905, three 
remained for some years and made 
definite contributions towards the devel- 
opment of their new country. One was 
Dr. Louis Sculier who had studied medi- 
cine in England and consequently was 
able to serve the settlement both as a 
doctor and as an interpreter. Mark de 
Cathelineau stayed and worked at the 
ranch headquarters, too. The remaining 
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three Edgar Papillard and Messrs. de 
Preault and de Seilhac, undertook to 
ranch on their own, and set up an estab- 
lishment about five miles north-east of 
Trochu. This partnership did not last, 
however, and Mr. de Preault and Mr. de 
Seilhac returned to France in 1906. Mr. 
Papillard remained on the homestead 
until 1908 when he moved into the town 
of Trochu, becoming a citizen of impor- 
tance there. 


The year of 1905 was spent in laying 
the foundation for the St. Ann Ranch 
Trading Company. Further buildings 
were erected, one of which was a log 
house that became the Eckenfelders’ 
home. A herd of about 100 head of 
horses, chiefly Percherons, was bought 
from G. W. Wood, a rancher from the 
Pine Lake area. Steers, too, were 
bought. Quite a number had been pur- 
chased in 1904, and gradually the policy 
of buying feeder cattle, approximately 
200 head at a time, and fattening them 
for shipping was instituted, a policy 
which was maintained for some years. 
The Company did not own much land 
nor acquire extensive leases and never 
became a large ranch. The horse brand 
was XA 


From the first the St. Ann Ranch be- 
came the centre around which the com- 
munity revolved. The young Frenchmen 
gathered there regularly, as a warm 
welcome and good fellowship always 
awaited them. A diary written by Mr. 
Armand Trochu in 1905, and the diaries 
of Mr. Paul de Beaudrap give evidence 
of the life that developed here. It was 
not a carefree, play-boy type of exis- 
tence that the Frenchmen led. Although 
perhaps at times impractical in their ap- 
proach, which was to be expected as 
most of them were cavalry officers and 
new to agricultural life as well as to 
the country, they were in earnest in 
their desire to establish a new home, a 
worthwhile community, and _ they 
worked at it. 


The community prospered from the be- 
ginning but as in every other area there 
were vicissitudes to be faced at times. 
One of these was a fire which on March 
31, 1906, swept across the prairies cov- 
ering an area from north of Olds across 
to the Red Deer and running far to the 
south. The St. Ann Ranch buildings, 


situated as they were in the coulee, 
were not burned, but of 100 head of 
Percheron horses owned by the com- 
pany, nearly one half were destroyed 
by the fire. Charlie Ross, a rancher in 
the vicinity, was burned out, and there 
were others—it was fortunate that the 
country was not yet thickly settled. One 
lucky incident occured when 500 head 
of cattle owned by Bart and Don Wil- 
liams escaped the flames by crowding 
out onto a large sheet of ice which cov- 
ered a swampy area. 


The fire was followed by another re- 
verse, a more widespread one, the bad 
winter of 1906-07. The country around 
Trochu suffered severely, partly be- 
cause the fire of the previous spring had 
resulted in a shortage of hay. 


The year 1906, however, was not en- 
tirely a time of troubles, in fact the 
Trochu settlement made significant pro- 
gress during this time. The St. Ann 
Ranch Trading Company added a stop- 
ping place to the cluster of buildings in 
the coulee. This was built for the pur- 
pose of accommodating the numerous 
homesteaders who passed through on 
their way to take up land, and it served 
the purpose until a hotel was built in 
1908. The building had other functions 
too, being used as a dance hall in those 
early days. These were gay affairs, 
music was provided by Jack Ross and 
George Walker, assisted by Dr. Sculier, 
everyone in the vicinity attended, 
usually all staying the night and enjoy- 
ing a breakfast on the house in the 
morning. 


One end of the main room of the stop- 
ping place housed the post office and a 
smal! store. This was one of the first 
important steps in the life of the little 
community, the establishment of a post 
office, an event which occurred officially 
on September 1, 1906. Trochu Valley 
was the name chosen and Mr Trochu 
acted as the first postmaster, a position 
he held until leaving the district in 1917. 


The population of the valley in- 
creased, too, during 1906. That spring 
Mark de Cathelineau built a house of 
some size on the hill and brought his 
mother, three sisters and a younger 
brother from France to live with him 
there. 


Another newcomer, 


and one who 
exerted a notable influence on the econ- 
omy of the district, was Baron Herve de 
Reinach-Werth, an army officer and a 
friend of L. C. Eckenfelder. This man 
formed a partnership with T. Theodoli, 
an Italian who had arrived a year or 


two previously, and together they 
started a creamery. Mr. Theodoli was 
willing to co-operate in any new project, 
and, although unacquainted with 
creamery business, he approached the 
enterprise with hope and enthusiasm. 
A creamery, well equipped according to 
the standards of those days, was built 
on the south side of the coulee — the 
houses previously erected were all lo- 
cated on the north side. A butter maker, 
George Fortune, was engaged and the 
creamery commenced operation. 


It was soon found that not nearly 
enough cream came in to be processed. 
During the years 1907 and ‘08 there 
were not many milk cows in the country 
around Trochu and few homesteaders 
had sufficient money to buy them, so 
Mr. de Reinach-Werth formulated a 
scheme which he hoped would solve the 
problem. He purchased three hundred 
or more head of milk cows, gathering 
them from the surrounding districts of 
Olds, Didsbury and Innisfail, and sold 
them on a credit basis to the settlers 
in the Trochu district. The understanding 
was that the purchasers would ship 
their cream to the creamery and one 
half of each cheque would be held back 
for payment on the cows. 


The plan was a progressive one but 
perhaps the times were not ripe for this 
industry. Transportation of a perishable 
product such as butter in those days 


posed a real problem. There was no 
railroad nearer than Didsbury or Olds, 
so freighting to these points was by 
wagon. In fact freighting at this time 
was quite a business and at least one 
man in the area, Charlie Woodhouse, 
made his living this way. Horses were 
used for the most part with the odd team 
of oxen, and the prevailing price of 
hauling from Didsbury was $10 a ton. 
During the summers the butter from the 
creamery had to be hauled to Olds dur- 
ing the night to prevent it from melting 
on the way, despite the use of ice. Every 
winter ice was taken from the creek and 
stored in sawdust in an ice box. In win- 
ter, daytime freighting could be re- 
sumed. At one time the partners tried 
shipping to Vancouver, but through the 
lack of refrigeration this experiment 
failed, the butter being practically in 
the condition of cheese when it arrived. 
Nevertheless the creamery operated 
with moderate success for some years, 
closing in 1911 or 1912. 


Another business which Messrs. de 
Reinach-Werth and Theodoli undertook 
was an agency for the Deering, Emerson 
and Cockshutt machinery company. A 
man named H. Ora Allspaugh also 
opened an agency for McCormack ma- 
chinery in 1907. Actually however, little 
machinery came into the country at this 
early date. 


The St. Ann Ranch managers per- 
suaded a blacksmith to come into Trochu 
Valley during the summer of 1906. This 


Centre of the French settlement in Trochu 
Valley was the St. Ann Ranch Trading Co. 
head ers. The three white buildings. left 
to right, were the residences of Leon C. Ecken- 
felder, Joseph Devilder and 


Armand Trochu. 


was Frank Dorland who moved from his 
shop at Horse Shoe Lake between Innis- 
fail and Trochu to a location near the 
stopping place. Later a tinsmith, Sam 
Benson, also came in from Horse Shoe 
Lake, and both these men took up home- 
steads near Trochu. 


Early in 1907 excitement flared in 
Trochu. The C.P.R. had made a tentative 
survey which would bring the rail 
through Acme to join the Calgary and 
Edmonton Railway, and it was believed 
that the line would pass near Trochu 
Valley. Joseph Devilder, always ready 
to see an opportunity and to act upon it, 
proposed the building of a town. Sur- 
veyors were hired and immediately set 
to work laying out the town site, disre- 
garding the depth of snow which 
blanketed the prairie. A site chosen 
was on the bank above the coulee to 
the north of the ranch buildings, the 
land was divided into lots and sold, and 


as soon as the snow went the building 
started. 


The first building to be erected on the 
new site was the Police barracks which 
was built by the St. Ann Ranch Trading 
Company. The ranch managers had 
been instrumental in getting a detach- 
ment of N.W.M-P., consisting of three 
policemen with Corporal Tucker in 


charge, moved to this point from Car- 
bon. 


The building that probably was the 
second to rise on the Trochu townsite 
was a butcher shop built by Paul de 
Beaudrap, his brother Roger, and Roger 
de Beaudrap’s son-in-law, Francois de 
Torquat. At first the shop was open just 
two days a week, on mail days. After 
about two years the de Beaudraps sold 
this business to L. C. Eckenfelder. 


Another of the early buildings in the 
new Trochu was the Roman Catholic 
Church which was built in June 1907. 
The first resident priest was Father Peter 
Bazin and he remained in the parish for 
some years. 


In 1907 a general store was built in 
the new Trochu. This enterprise was 
operated by the Jean Butruille family. 
Mrs. Butruille was a sister of Joseph 
Devilder, and she and her husband ac- 
companied by their five children, a cook, 
a maid and a governess, arrived in the 


summer of that momentous year of 1907. 
There they shared Joseph Devilder’s 
large house. They purchased the store 
connected with the stopping place and 
moved what stock was there to the fine 
new building they erected up on the 
townsite. This was one of the most im- 
posing buildings in town. The store, 
consisting of a grocery department, dry 
goods, and hardware, was the best in 
that part of the country, indeed only in 
the larger centres was any comparable 
business found. The Butruilles expanded 
their enterprise, opening one branch 
near Tolman’s Ferry soon after it com- 
menced operation in 1907 and starting 
another branch at Perbeck, east of 
Huxley. 


In the summer of 1910 the Butruille 
family returned to France. Mr. Butruille 
was a victim of tuberculosis and it was 
thought that the Canadian climate was 
too hard on him. The store was sold to 
Edgar Papillard, Herve de Reinach- 
Werth and T. Theodoli. This however, 
was not the end of Mrs. Butruille’s as- 
sociation with Trochu General Store. 
Her husband died and she returned to 
Trochu in 1918. In 1920 she married 
Edgar Papillard and they operated the 
store, which in the meantime had been 
moved and enlarged, until 1922. In that 
year it burned down completely and 
was never rebuilt. 


Another building of note which 
sprang up in the new town during the 
summer and fall of 1907 was a dance 
hall, which was built by Mark de 
Cathelineau. After it was completed the 
proprietors of the General Store gave a 
free dance there, which everyone in the 
country attended. This free dance be- 
came an annual affair until 1909 when 
the hall was converted into a store. 


Besides these new developments in 
Trochu Valley in 1907, there were 
changes in the domestic arrangements 
of the men of the St. Ann Ranch. That 
summer Leon C. Eckenfelder brought a 
bride to his log house in the valley. This 
was Mademoiselle Valentine Figarol, a 
daughter of Georges Figarol, from Leo, 
a town in the Gadsby-Byemore area. 
The bride, her parents and party came 
to the de Beaudrap’s home and were 
made welcome there until the marriage. 
This was the first wedding to be held 


In 1907 when it was believed a railroad would be built into the area, a townsite was laid 
out for Trochu. This is a view of the town in 1910, a year before it moved to its present location. 
The large building at left is the general store, while the large white building right of centre is the 


hotel. To the right of it is the dance hall and pool hall, while the 


ground is the livery barn. 


in Trochu’s newly erected Roman 
Catholic church, indeed the finishing of 
the church was hastened so all would 
be in readiness for the event. 


Earlier in the year, in May, Mr. 
Trochu’s wife and three daughters who 
had remained in France until this time, 
arrived in the Trochu Valley. As events 
proved they were not to become a part 
of the community to any great extent. 
One of the daughters assisted her father 
in the post office for a time but in 1912 
or ‘13, Mrs. Trochu and her three daugh- 
ters went back to France. Possibly they 
found pioneer life in Alberta too rigor- 
ous; they never returned to Trochu. 


From this chronicle of happenings it 
will be seen that this year, 1907, marked 
the end of the old days of ‘Bachelors’ 
Hall’’ at the St. Ann’s Ranch and the 
start of the little town of Trochu Valley. 
However, these changes were not the 
only events that marked the year. 


The St. Ann Ranch Trading Company 
was occupied with quite an amazing ex- 
periment during that rather hectic sum- 
mer, and that was the drilling for oil in 
the coulee. Someone, a swindler per- 
haps, sold Joseph Devilder, the main 
promoter of the company, the idea of 
drilling for oil—and the machinery to 
carry it out. The drilling rig was one 
designed for water wells and incapable 
of drilling hopes deeper than two hun- 
dred to three hundred feet. A few at- 


at the right fore- 


tempts were made but flowing water 
wells resulted. The equipment boasted a 
gas engine and the gas, which was 
stored in barrels, all evaporated. The 
scheme was a failure—but what pro- 
moter has success in all his enterprises? 


The most spectacular event of the 
year 1907 in this district was a Sports 
Day held in Trochu on July 19. It was 
the first to be held in that area and 
every effort was made to produce a gala 
event. People within a fifty-mile radius 
came, and cowboys and ranchers from 
Carbon, Rosebud and surrounding dis- 
tricts competed in the events, which 
mostly took the form of horse races and 
bucking horse contests. There were no 
chutes, of course, for bucking horses, so 
the broncs were thrown, then saddled 
and mounted while on the ground. The 
prizes offered were considered to be 
very good by the standards of the times. 

The well-known horseman, Tom 
Lauder, remembers this and subsequent 
Sports Days in Trochu. He said that in 
the barrel or stake race the custom was 
not to use barrels but to set up stakes 
which supported dried cow hides. The 
hides were stiff as boards and grotesque 
looking objects, so consequently the 
horses, mostly broncs, instead of gallop- 
ing up to turn a sharp figure eight 
around the stakes, were frightened to 
go anywhere near the weird affairs. 
With twenty horses making a start one 
can imagine the furore which resulted. 
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A five-mile hurdle race which wound 
in and out of the coulee and included 
some stiff jumps was also run. 


One of the main attractions was a 
parade. Mounted men, various vehicles, 
and a gayly decorated float paraded 
down the main street, the street, of the 
new little town. The band from Didsbury 
was in attendance and all was very 
gay and festive. 


The impressive float was entered by 
the general store. This was a wagon 
pulled by a six-horse team of matched 
grays, driven in a manner which seemed 
most peculiar to the local inhabitants. 
Artillery harness was used and the 
three teams were hitched tandem fa- 
shion with a saddle and rider on the 
left hand horse of each team. As in the 
artillery a single rider, not attached to 
the other horses, led the equippage. 
There was no driver in the wagon box 
and the teams were not connected by 
lines, the riders handling the horses 
completely. 


In the spring of 1908, Trochu Valley 
suffered the loss of the man who had 
been a guiding light during its brief life. 
In March, Joseph Devilder received a 
wire from France which he felt necessi- 
tated his return there. His elder brother, 
who had been managing the bank with 
which the Devilder family had long 
been associated, had died suddenly 
and his father, who was elderly, de- 
sired Joseph to return to assume the 
managership. Joseph Devilder sold his 
horses to his friend Edgar Papillard and 
his homestead was bought by Gideon 
Mathieu through a land scheme insti- 
tuted by Father Bazin. 


And so Joseph Devilder left the little 
Western Canadian settlement whose 
destiny he had sc largely helped shape 
for those first four eventful years. After 
his departure, the St. Ann Ranch Trad- 
ing Company gradually folded up. 


Despite the dissolution of the St. Ann 
Ranch Trading Company, the little com- 
munity which it had fostered continued 
to grow and flourish. A general move- 
ment from the valley to the new town- 
site developed and the word “Valley” 
was dropped from the name. 

Indicative of the progress of the settle- 
ment is the fact that in 1908 a school 


was opened, a hotel was built, and a 
doctor took up residence in the town. In 
1909 the first hospital was established, 
the old stopping house was used at first 
and the construction of a new building 
on the hill was commenced the follow- 
ing year. A number of new businesses 
came into being in 1909 and 1910, and 
during these years there was a great 
influx of settlers throughout the whole 
area. The forming of the Trochu Agri- 
cultural Society in 1910 was just one 
example of the great activity of the town 
and district. 


In 1911 a new townsite was laid out 
and the settlement moved once more. 
Again it was the proposed coming of 
the rail that triggered the move—only 
it was the Grand Trunk Pacific instead 
of the Canadian Pacific, and this time it 
really was coming. 


The town threw itself enthusiastically 
into rebuilding on the new site which 
was immediately north of the existing 
one and definitely in the path of the 
railway. New businesses were opened 
up, new buildings were erected, and 
old ones, including the general store, 
were moved and additions built. 


This same year the first town council 
was elected. The three councillors were 
Herve de Reinach-Werth, J. C. Mac- 
Gregor and J. C. Burns, with H. de 
Reinach-Werth acting as mayor and J. 
C. MacGregor as secretary. 


In 1912 a@ very colorful character in 
the person of Colonel Feline appeared 
in Trochu. He went into partnership with 
Leon C. Eckenfelder in the butcher shop 
business, but he was particularly noted 


for the large and luxurious house which 
he built. 


The first municipal district in the 
Trochu country was formed in 1913, and 
named the Roach Municipal District in 
honor of Leslie Roach, the first reeve, 
and a pioneer of the Huxley area. W. 
H. S. Garrick, hardware man in Trochu, 
was appointed secretary. 


The outbreak of World War I marked 
the end of an era in the story of Trochu. 
All the French army officers left to re- 
join their regiments, and some others 
who were not army men went also. 
Many of them were killed in the war 


and others decided to remain in their 
homeland. Edgar Papillard, Xavier de 
Beaudrap and Leon C. Eckenfelder were 
three who returned to Trochu. Of these, 
Xavier de Beaudrap is the only one 
who remained in the district perman- 
ently and he is still farming there, Edgar 
Papillard operated the Trochu Valley 
General Store until it was burned in 
1922. The Papillards returned to France 
in 1930. Leon C. Eckenfelder went back 
to his butchershop business, but in 1921 
he obtained a position with the Alberta 
Government and moved to Edmonton 
where he died in 1923. 


Armand Trochu himself had passed 
the age for active service before 1914 
so remained quietly in his home in 
Trochu Valley. In 1917 he returned to 


France because of ill health, and he 
died in 1930. 


Since the end of the first World War 
the town of Trochu has weathered a 
series of fires, a flu epidemic, a depres- 
sion and a second World War, and 
emerged as a stable, solid community. 
This community was built on the 
foundation laid by the men of the St. 
Ann Ranch and their associates. 


The background of a town, its ante- 
cedents, like that of a family, should be 
honored and remembered. Here in the 
history of Trochu is a fragment of the 
culture of another land, a small piece of 
an inheritance which should be woven 
into the pattern of our past, and so 
preserved. 


Fort Macleod to Edmonton in 1882 


The following figures give the distances between well defined points on the 


trail between Forts Macleod and Edmonton, as determined by Mr. Wm. F. King, 
Topographical Surveyor, by the odometer: 


FORT MACLEOD TO CALGARY 


Fort Macleod to Willow Creek 2.5 miles 
The Leavings 28.5 miles 
Mosquito Creek 51 miles 
High River 66 miles 
Sheep Creek 76 =miles 
Pine Creek 89 miles 
Fish Creek 94 miles 
Fort Calgary 102 = miles 
CALGARY TO EDMONTON 

Fort Calgary to The One Pine 
(edge of the prairies) 63 miles 
Red Deer River 93 miles 
Blind Man River 100.5 miles 
Forks Rocky Mountain House trail 115.5 miles 
Wolf Creek 120. miles 
\ Battle River 125.5 miles 
Big Stone Creek (Indian Farm) 155 miles 
Pipestone Creek 158 miles 
Whitemud River 187.5 miles 
Fort Edmonton 194 miles 


—From the Fort Macleod Gazette, July 29, 1882. 
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John Norris, Pioneer 


By 
KATHERINE HUGHES 


John Norris, one of the pioneer traders of Edmonton, was born in Caithness, 
Scotland, in 1826, his parents being John Norris and Catherine Sutherland. When 
about sixteen years of age he went to sea for three years in a trading schooner. 
Then at his home in Caithness he heard of an agent of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany who was hiring ‘a lot of men” to go to their trading posts in Canada. 
The agent represented Canada as a fine country and offered the men who 
engaged with the Company £18 a year and board—the wages of the Company's 


servants. 


“But we had to hump our own board,” 
Norris commented with irony when he 
told of those early conditions. 

The wages offered was considered 
very good in Caithness “. . . but still,” 
said Norris, “a seaman could earn £4 
a menth; not all of us cared for a sea- 
man’s life though.” 


In 1846 then, John Norris boarded the 
Company's steamer Prince Rupert at 
Stromness in the Orkney Islands. This 
ship landed with another at York 
Factory toward the close of the summer. 
York factory was then in charge of Wil- 
liam McTavish (later the Governor), and 
there were fifty or sixty men employed 
in or about the fort. The labouring-men, 
or Servants, were engaged for a term of 
five years. 


After three weeks spent at York, 
Norris set out with the Saskatchewan 
brigade by way of Norway House and 
Fort Pitt. The posts passed en route were 
Oxford House, Norway House, Cumber- 
land House, Fort la Corne, with Edward 
McGillvray who married Colin Fraser's 
daughter being in charge, Fort Carlton 
with Arthur Pruden in charge, and Fort 
Pitt with John Rowand, Jr. in charge. 
Posts which he passed which were then 
already abandoned were at Dog Rump 
Creek, down from St. Paul de Metis, 
Vermilion, and White Mud, eight miles 
below Victoria. 


In 1846, Fort Edmonton was on its 
present site, and there were still to be 
seen the cellars of the old North West 
Company's post, Hughes’ Fort, up on 
Greats’ Flats, and the cellars of the post 
built at one time by the Hudson's Bay 
Company down by the river where the 
electric powerhouse is now (1909) and 
abandoned one summer after the post 
had been flooded by the rising Sas- 
katchewan. 


Longmore was in command at Edmon- 
ton once. He married a Cree woman from 
Lac La Biche—"'Granny Saskatchewan” 
who spent her last years at Onion Lake, 
Sask., and who died in the spring of 
1909, over one hundred years old. Her 
son, Johnny Saskatchewan (Longmore) 
was a noted hunter. 


Chief Factor Bird in 1849 was in Red 
River Settlement where he had retired 
to end his days. His half-breed son, 
Jimmy Jock, was then with the Blackfoot 
Indians. He and Monroe were big men 
among southern Indians. Macdonald of 
Garth was still, in Norris’ early days in 
the West, the subject of many campfire 
tales. He was noted as a man of great 
strength and a “fighting man” in the 
days of trouble between the Companies. 


When Norris arrived here, all new- 
comers were called ‘‘Monias” or Green- 
horns, and he states each Monias was 


In 1909, John Norris was interviewed by Katherine Hughes, Provincial Librarian, and was able to 


give some idea of his experiences before becoming a prominent Edmonton merchant. The firm of Norris and 
Carey was of the largest in the city until it was closed in 1899. Norris died in Edmonton on March 15, 
1916. This interview is from the files of the Provincial Archives. 
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called on to endure a great deal of 
teasing from those already at the posts 
and from Indians. 


Norris was attached to Fort Pitt for 
18 years. For five years he was a laborer 
about the post; then he was a boatman 
making yearly trips between Edmonton 
and York Factory. In those days they 
“tracked” the boats up the river. ‘Eight 
men were hitched to each boat and it 
was slavish work,” Norris says. 


“But we were practically transported: 
it was of no use to rebel . . But you've 
no thanks for us for opening up the coun- 
try, though I believe if we hadn't opened 
up the cart trail to Winnipeg there would 
not be as many settlers on the prairies 
today,” Norris said. 


“We found the work ‘tracking’ pretty 
hard—pretty hard. Some men used to be 
so tired they could not eat. They would 
roll themselves up in their blankets after 


the day’s work and roll in like dead 
men.” 


Norris says his companions and him- 
self used to rise at daylight and work 
till dark. “The first time I was on, we 
had no rest all day. We would eat the 
pemmican we carried in our pockets. 
But in case of a head wind we got some 
rest. We had to rush through the trip 
to get the goods in to the posts on time. 
Half the time we were wet to our belts.”’ 
He recalled that he was on the tracking- 
line the first year Father Lacombe came 
in to the country. 


“In winter our work was hard too— 
running dogs. We would make 40 to 59 
miles a day if the trail was light and 
good—if there were no snowdrifts.” 


Norris recalled John Rowand, Senior. 
He had a wonderful control over the 
men, Norris says, and they were a hard, 
brave lot of men, afraid of no ordinary 
man. Still they feared Rowand. Once 
Roward was scolding a Scotchman 
named John More. Rowand went to 
knock More down, but in a flash More 
struck out at him and Rowand fell under 
a table. More kept out of his way for 
some time, but he was never punished 
for it. Rowand hated a coward, and he 


only liked More the better for his self- 
defence. 


1] 


Norris recalls seeing Jim Sinclair, 
uncle of John Sinclair, pass through Fort 
Pitt with about 100 men — Americans 
and Nova Scotians, from Winnipeg by 
Saskatchewan. They were bound for the 
gold-fields reported to lie “over the 
mountains.’ They crossed by the Sin- 
clair Pass near Banff. He remembered 
that the following men from the Mari- 
time Provinces were in Sinclair's Party: 
Bill Fairweather, Bernard Hughes, Harry 
Rogers, Henry Edgar, and Tom Clover. 
Norris heard later that a number of these 
men were drowned going down the 
Fraser. 


Norris also saw another “outfit of 
miners’ that came up from the States 
and were going through the mountains 
to the mines. They went up by the 
Athabasca and through the Yellowhead 
Pass. One man of this party was killed 
at Fort Pitt. 


Norris was married at Pitt in 1852 to 
Mary Pelletier, a half-breed, by whom 
he had thirteen children. Later at Ed- 
monton he married Bella Fraser, daugh- 
ter of Colin Fraser, Sr.; they had no chil- 
dren. Finally he married Euphrosine La- 
Plante, by whom he had seven children. 


He was working in the ‘outfit’ which 
brought through the first brigade of carts 
from Winnipeg. Georgie Flett and him- 
self were in charge. It was in 1864. They 
had 200 carts in the brigade and the 
trip took three months and a half. It was 
a very wet year and they forded all 
the rivers—some of them offering great 
difficulties. The first Red River cart Nor- 
ris saw up along the Saskatchewan was 
one belonging to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. 


During his years of trading where he 
made annual trips to and from Winnipeg 
with a brigade of carts, Norris brought 
up, freighted, the first bell for St. Albert 
mission, and again the first pool table 
brought to Edmonton; this was for Don- 
ald Ress’ hotel. 


Once at Fort Pitt where he was with 
the Hudson's Bay Company, he and an- 
other man were sent out to gather up 
the small rum kegs that had been 
emptied. They had been passed out 
through the wicket to the Indians. About 
100 lodges belong to the tribe were 
pitched near the fort. 


Again that day they had some busi- 
ness with the Indians who were more 
or less recovering from their drinking. 
They were bartering and bargaining 
for bags of pemmican and grease, when 
one Indian threw their goods back at 
them, declaring they were cheating. The 
Indian promptly struck Norris on the 
right jaw breaking a tooth. Norris turned 
to meet his Indian—a fierce looking 
fellow, naked but for a breech clout and 
with streaks of black paint on his face. 
He had a scalping knife in his hand 
and it looked big before Norris’ eyes. 
He waited. 


“Do you see the sun?” the Indian 
asked him. 


“Toes. 


“Well, you'll never see the sun go 
down. I didn’t want to kill you in the 
Fort, but I'll do it now.” 


“IT ran. St. Sauveur, who was with me, 
ran too,’ said Norris. “When I reached 
the corner of the Fort I looked back. I 
laughed. The Indian was not even chas- 


“We were two brave men! I thought 
then that Indian was a good bluffer and 
he understood men, too.” 


In 1864—he thinks this was the year 
—Norris left the Company and went 
trading for a year with Boyd Inkster, 
eight miles below Victoria. 


Up to the year that orders went out 
to the H.B.C. posts that they must not 
sell liquor in the sixties, Norris says, 
the Company's men “had been selling 
liquor free and fast,’’ and the freetraders 
continued to bring it in. ‘Holy Joy’’, they 
named Scotch whiskey. 


After Norris left the Hudson's Bay 
Company he was going down to Winni- 
peg one spring with Boyd Inkster, when 
they camped for the night at Assiniboine 
Crossing. It was a cold unpleasant night 
and the men were not sleeping easily. 
Their unrest might have been added to 
by the fact that the Indians of this dis- 
trict were known to be given to horse 
stealing. 


The herses had been hobbled—each 
pair locked together with the hobbles as 
usual. Suddenly in the night the men in 
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John Norris was a well known pioneer of 
the Edmonton district and the firm of Norris. and 
Carey carried on a business which extended far 
on a the Ernest 
Brown collection. ae 


the camp heard the noise of horses stam- 
peding and immediately suspected In- 
dians! Bob Taylor and Norris rushed out 
of the tent and somehow in the darkness 
they were separated. 


Norris ran two miles up along the 
river trail and as he met no Indians he 
turned bgck. Before going far on the 
return trip he suddenly met on the trail 
a tall Saulteaux Indian riding with two 
horses following him. He bent down in 
the dim light to see Norris better per- 
haps, or as Norris thinks, to speak to 
him, sure that he was one of the Indian 
band. Norris caught him by his long hair 
and wrestled with him until he was well 
worn out. 


He was puzzled then to know how to 
get the Indian back to the camp, for if 
he left the savage go there he might 
round up his friends and attack Norris 
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again. At last he hit upon tieing the 
Indian's long plaits of hair to the horse's 
tail, jumping on the horse, then riding 
away. Before long he met two Indians 
with three horses. He shouted in Saul- 
teaux as though giving directions to a 
crowd of white men behind him, and the 
Indians slipped off the horses, running 
away into the woods. 


Norris concludes that he drove all the 
horses ahead of him into the camp. Just 
the six that had been stolen. A man 
named Robinson in the party tried to 
shoot the Indian with his flintlock gun, 
but it refused to discharge. The other 
men rebuked Robinson, and next morn- 
ing they freed the Indian. 


For two years, several Indians of this 
tribe watched the Ferry at Fort Ellice 
to get revenge on Norris. One year 
Norris had Jimmy Gibbons, Jack Allan, 
Neil Campbell, Yankee Johnston and 
others guarded him with revolvers as 
he forded the stream. That year the 
Saulteaux had boasted that they would 
steal the horses of the party with which 
Norris was travelling, but they defied 
the Indians and won out. The Indians 
did not come. 


There was one class of trader found at 
rude posts built by themselves near the 
American border who dealt so much in 
whiskey, trading it for furs, that they 
were called whiskey traders. Of these 
the more noted were: Charlie Thomas, 
Johnny Healy (once Sheriff of Benton 
and later a Yukon millionaire); Joe 
Kipp, John Wren and Liver-Eating John- 
son. The last-named once escaped arrest 


with his cart of whiskey, because he 
lifted up his gun saying: “I might as well 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb.” The 
man making the arrest (a U.S. sheriff) 
let him go. Their main forts in the south 
were at Whoop-Up, Standoff, etc. 


The first store kept in Edmonton out- 
side the Fort and Company's store was 
kept by John Brown, who died in the 
winter of 1906-07. The second store be- 
longed to Norris and Logan, the later 
a son-in-law of Norris. 


Norris usually brought his goods up 
from Winnipeg, buying them there from 
Whitla, Ballantyne or Ashdown. He also 
made many trips down to Montana for 
cattle, which he brought from ranchers 
there. During these visits to Montana he 
met Bob Fred, Spencer and old Jesse 
Buck, the latter living on the Teton River. 
This Capt. Buck was an ex-officer in the 
American army and a fine old man. He 
was the father of Baldy Buck who led the 
“round-up” in 1907 at Lethbridge (the 
last big round-up of range cattle held 
that spring after the disastrous winter of 


1906-07.) 


The ranchers’ houses in which Norris 
used to be entertained most hospitably 
en route were comfortable buildings of 
logs. At Fort Benton the houses were 
mostly built of adobe. I. G. Baker, Tom 
Power, Carroll and Steelle were the men 
of note there then. 


After a time Norris went into partner- 
ship with Ed Carey and they kept a 
store for several years on the St. Albert 
trail close to where the Catholic Church 
on Tenth Street now stands. 


CHICKEN EXPERT 


“Locomotive Foreman Goreman, 


of Swift Current, intends soon to take a 


trip to Banff, to see the Mountain sights. Mr. Goreman is a chicken expert, and 
this paper has from time to time promulgated the fact to the world. But it 
seemed Mr. Goreman desired to keep this chicken business a secret. He tells 
engineer Kelly, who is also a champion chicken man, that he intends stop- 
ping off at the Hat on his way back from the springs and ‘lick’ the editor of 
The Times. Mr. Goreman would perform his mission on his way to the springs, 
but as he desires to see the National Park before he quits this cruel earth for 
good, he leaves the pugilistic encounter until he returns. An order has already 
been left for the manufacture of Mr. Goreman’s coffin.” 


—Medicine Hat Times, Jan. 18, 1889. 


Pioneer 


By 


Parents 


ELVIRA BACKSTROM 


The following chapter is taken from a book written by A. S. Rosenroll of 
Wetaskiwin who was active in business and political circles. He was one of the 
first members of the Provincial Legislature when Alberta became a province in 


1905. 


He wrote: “Of great importance in the development of the agricultural resources of 
this district (Wetaskiwin) are the Scandinavians. They are now well distributed in a 
number of most flourishing Swedish and Norwegian settlements. C. O. Swanson, form- 
erly of Waterville, Quebec, was an efficient immigration agent. Through his efforts a 
large number of fine Scandinavian settlers came here from the United States and the old 
country. He died some years ago leaving a son and a daughter. 


“The New Sweden and Malmo districts were the first to be largely occupied by 


Swedes. Their neat, clean homesteads with modern dwellings are everywhere in 
evidence. 


“Their settlements are well provided with churches, many of them of the Congregation 
of Mission Friends founded in Sweden by P. W. Waldenstrom as a protest against the 
too worldly National Lutheran Church, whose ministers — university graduates—were 


accused of being tainted with Darwinism and Moderism. Several Baptist churches were 
also prominently in evidence. 


“Some of the first settlers arrived with their families in the early spring of 1893 
among whom may be mentioned Claus H. Swanson, John J. Berg, K. J. Bjorkgren, C. M. 
Moseson, Carl Carlson, Ludwig Peterson, August Anderson (he came earlier in 1892 and 
so did Gust Johnson), Peter A. Falk and Olaf L. Save, formerly a member of the Swedish 
Parliament, and I must not forget my old and valued friend Anton Andreason who 
arrived on the 13th of April, 1893 and homesteaded at Malmo. In 1896 he was appointed 
a Justice of the Peace and in this respect his services were occasionally called upon in 
town (Wetaskiwin). He lives at Ohaton in semi- retirement. Another Swede prominent 
in pioneer days was Charles H. Olin a capable bridge and road builder. In 1909 he was 


elected a member of the Alberta Legislative Assembly.” 


Karl and Emelia Bjorkgren came to 
Worcester, Massachusetts, shortly after 
their marriage in Varmland, Sweden, 
in 1891. Father was not happy with his 
work ina Quinsigamond, Massachusetts, 
factory. He longed for the wide open 
spaces and the freedom on the land. 
Mother, too, was eager to get estab- 
lished somewhere permanently. Their 
first child, Elizabeth, was exactly one 
year old when they arrived in Wetaski- 
win, on April 13, 1893. 


Father being a nature lover sought 
out a little knoll by a lake, 22 miles 
S.E. of Wetaskiwin, where he built a 
two-room house of poplar logs which 
he stood on end and pegged together 
with wooden pegs. It had a shingled 
roof and an outside stairway leading to 


the little attic. When finished he dis- 
covered it wasn't on his own land. 
Homesteaders had to live on their own 
land, so a second house, a one-room 
rough log house with a sod roof, was 
built on N.W. Y% of 16-44-22-W4. By 
1900 a third house was built. It was 
larger than the first from which the 
shingle roof was transplanted to the 
new house. This was also a log house. 


The only relative in Alberta my par- 
ents had was an unmarried brother of 
mother’s named Charlie Moseson. He 
later returned to the East with a host 
of others who decided they couldn't take 
it. 


The first horses were a bay gelding 
and a white mare. The gelding, Parl, 


Mrs. Backstrom received an Honorable Mention in the Society's pioneer writing competition for this 
ys p 


paper. Now a resident of Arlington, Wash., M 


rs. Backstrom has interviewed numerous pioneers in the 


Wetaskiwin district with a tape recorder and has written the history of a number of the local districts. 
Although not mentioned in her paper, Mrs. Backstrom’s mother was sent to Sweden in the late 1920's 
as an outstanding Swedish-Canadian citizen. The author is the wife of Henry Backstrom, formerly of 
Highland Park district and now a member of the Washington state legislature. 


Among the happy memories of many pioneers were the picnics at nearby beauty spots. Here 
the author and three friends, also from pioneer families, are seen on their way to a camping trip 
at Battle Lake in August 1919. Left to right are Ruby Peterson, Elvira Bjorkgren (the author), Ruth 


Swanson, and Mrs. Hattie Johnson. 


we had for over twenty years and was 
known throughout the district for his 
service, toughness, and above all for his 
dependability and wisdom. When any 
neighbor needed an extra horse old Parl 
was the one to go. He knew how to take 
care of himself; he never over ate, never 
ran faster than he had to, and when 
hitched to the binder, he rode the 
whipple tree unobtrusively and let the 
others draw the load! All I remember 
about the white one was that she fell 
into a camouflaged pit used to catch 
rabbits which was deep and wide 
enough to hold a horse. Parl, seeing 
his mate’s calamity (he himself was too 
wary to fall into any pit), galloped to 
the house circling it and neighing until 
the folks’ attention was attracted. Soon 
the unharmed mare was rescued. 


An interesting episode occurred when 
Elizabeth, at the age of six, had to ride 
the prairies to fetch the cows at milking 
time. One evening she got off the horse 
to chase a cow out of the willows. 
Elizabeth couldn't get back on Parl be- 
cause she was riding bareback. She 
tried again and again. She even led 
him to a hillside thinking she could get 
on from the upper side but it could not 
be done. Finally, the wise horse knelt 
down on his front legs, lowered his 


head as if to say, “Now try it.’ She did, 
and, by climbing on his neck over his 
shoulders and on his back, she suc- 
ceeded. Then Parl quietly continued 
bringing the cows and her home. 


My brother Philip and I used to ride 
horseback on faithful old Parl to the Star 
school, a distance of two and a half 
miles from home. On the horn of the 
saddle hung our two lunch buckets, in 
the saddle sat Philip and I, and behind 
the saddle was tied a sheaf of oats. 
About half way to school we used to 
catch up or wait for our schoolmates, 
Arthur and Rhoda Ringwall, riding their 
pony Bonnie. We were out of sight of our 
parents, so we'd usually have a race at 
this point. The dinner buckets went 
cling, clang, cling, clang. The sheaf 
bobbed up and down, and I clung to 
Philip for dear life. Even though he was 
two years younger, he felt he should 
hold the reins because he was a boy. 
Since Parl had longer legs and had, at 
one time, been a race horse we usually 
won the race and Bonnie and her 
“human load" came in second. 


During the winter, Elizabeth, Agnes 
and I rode in a sleigh, called a jumper, 
which my father had built. It was rather 
a crude affair made of rough lumber. If 


we didn't put a blanket on the seat we 
were liable to get slivers. The home- 
made shafts were placed on the right 
side so Parl could run in one of the 
sleigh-runner tracks instead of in the 
center where the snow was not tracked 
down. 


Mother kept rocks in the oven over- 
night. In the morning, our father would 
hitch up “old faithful’ and would tuck 
the warmed rocks and us in the sleigh 
blankets, tap Parl on the flank, and off 
we'd go. If Parl was not in the right 
mood he would refuse to trot and would 
stubbornly gallop all the way to school. 
Each gallop would lurch the sleigh 
harshly forcing us to hang on as best 
we could. Some mornings were bitterly 
cold with a sharp biting wind and Parl 
would have preferred the warm barn. 


The first chickens were housed in the 
barn but, stupid like all hens, they pre- 
ferred to sit on the harness pegs or any- 
place but on the roosts put up in the 
corner especially for them. I remember 
that we would find eggs in the most un- 
likely places. 


It was difficult for the settlers to bring 
much of their heavier furniture with 
them from their former homes. Luckily 
there were two carpenters, Engstrom 
and Nilson, who made tables, benches, 
stools, cupboards and chests for the first 
homes. The white poplar made fair look- 
ing furniture and, when scrubbed, the 
pieces looked clean and cheery. Oil- 
cloth was unknown and linen cloths 
were saved for company only. The beds 
were home-made and one was lucky to 
have boards in the bottom instead of 
split willows. The mattress was just a 
big sack the size of the bed and stuffed 
with straw. I suppose long slough grass 
was used before the first crops came 
along. After threshing time, it was al- 
ways delightful to empty out the old 
broken, dusty, straw from the ticks and 
fill them with fresh and nice-smelling 
straw. We slept like kings the first few 
nights! Quilts, pillows and bed linen 
had been brought along with the new 
comers. Soon sheep were bought by a 
few settlers and new quilts with up to 
four layers of fluffy carded wool were a 
luxury permitted. 


Dishes were brought with the settlers. 
Elizabeth still has two ‘precious’ pieces 
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left that she treasures; one is a majolica 
platter and the other is a dinner plate 
from my mother's first dinner set. Re- 
placements were white stoneware. Most 
of the settlers had lived in Eastern cities 
previously and had fairly nice clothes. 
But when the city shoes wore out, they 
were replaced by hobnailed or heavily- 
stitched split leather shoes to go with 
their Sunday best. This they took with 
grace and good humor as they all were 
in a rough wilderness. 


When their first clothes were gone, 
the men wore overalls, both home-made 
and bought. On Sundays they wore 
them with their good suit coat which 
had out-lasted the matching pants. The 
women’s hands became used to handl- 
ing calico for all-round wear. Often a 
whole bolt of calico was bought by one 
family and all the sewing was done by 
hand until a sewing machine could be 
acquired. On Sundays the mothers and 
the girls would come in dresses all alike 
and the boys would even have shirts 
from the same bolt of calico. Only the 
father was allowed to be individualistic. 


Flannelette and flour sacks were 
sewn into underwear. Naturally, when 
the cold weather came, warmer clothing 
was worn. Wool goods by the yard were 
bought from the general store if it could 
be afforded. Old clothing was used to 
its last shred; it was made over into 
the very common  hand-me-downs. 
Mothers sheared, washed, carded, spun, 
and knitted mittens and socks for her 
own flock, her husband, and herself. 


A ladies’ aid had been organized by 
this time and carding, spinning and 
knitting bees were held. Members were 
known to walk five or six miles with a 
pack of wool on their backs. Dozens of 
socks, mitts, aprons, fancywork and 
quilts were sold at auction sales in the 
fall. Everything sold speedily because 
people for miles around came for this 
festive affair. The women were always 
careful to have these auctions when a 
full moon was out so they could lure 
more customers. This was one of the big 
gatherings of the year. The money went 
towards the pastor's salary and, as the 
people prospered, the money was also 
used for a church kitchen and its neces- 
sities. 


Food was scarce the first year or two 
and consisted of bread and wild life, 
principally rabbits. In after years, one 
could not mention “rabbit” to these peo- 
ple without them almost feeling a gag- 
ging sensation. Partridge, prairie chick- 
en, ducks and geese made a delightful 
change. The ammunition was procured 
in a “loose” form so the hunter filled his 
brass cartridge after popping in the cap, 
with shot and powder separated and 
held with wads of newspaper. I can 
still with lively memory see father busy 
preparing his cartridges. No accident 
happened fortunately, though once 
father and uncle came home badly 
shaken as both had shot at the same 
rabbit from opposite sides. The rabbit 
escaped unhurt. 


After the first crop had been har- 
vested and a few sacks of wheat were 
the result, the settlers in Lewisville 
would take them to the Hobbema Re- 
serve where there was a flour mill. 
| Though the flour was coarse and diffi- 

cult to use for baking, it did keep the 
settlers from starving. 


Later a Swede named Bengston built 
a flour mill at the south-east corner of 
Wetaskiwin. I can still remember father 
going to grind the grain at Edmonton, a 
much further distance of sixty miles. He 


By the time this photo was taken in 1915, Karl Bjorkgren had spent more than two decades in 
the Wetaskiwin district and had established a successful farm. The engine in the foreground was 
brought to the farm three years earlier and was the first one he used in threshing 


used to relate how his team and bob- 
sleigh almost slewed into the Saskatche- 
wan River on one trip when the roads 
were icy and slippery. 


The first few years, the fields were 
sown by hand. It was indeed an art to 
distribute the seed evenly. Father was 
one of the first to buy a binder. He was 
kept busy helping neighbors and friends 
cut their grain. He didn’t own a mower 
for many years but his neighbor had 
one so they helped one another in hay- 
ing time when many sloughs around 
yielded the good hay. The grain when 
cut and dry was usually stacked as it 
took a long time before the company- 
owned threshing rig, which at first was 
horse-powered, got around to everyone. 
New Year's often rolled around before 
all the threshing was done 


Horses and men were housed and fed 
very well. If not, the host's good name 
would lose in value. When the weather 
was bad, the feeding of all became quite 
a problem when fields were small and 
prices low. Children were near tears 
when the interesting and friendly thresh- 
ers left. Usually there was a good story 
teller in the crew who thrilled little 
ones listening to the conversation. 


The settlers were an extremely 
friendly, happy, and contented people 
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and it didn’t take much to give them 
joy. The first summer was a busy one 
before each settler got a roof over his 
head but they all helped each other and 
it went quickly and well. Many hands 
make light work. 


The Swedes were mostly church-going 
people and, soon there were churches 
established at New Sweden, Malmo, 
Highland Park and Water Glen. My par- 
ents, with other settlers, were the driv- 
ing power behind the building of the 
first church on the same site where now 
stands the beautiful Malmo Mission 
Church. The carpenter, Roseberg, lived 
at our house during its construction and 
had community help all the way. How 
well I remember my sensation of wonder 
as I stepped into the large church with 
its high ceiling. There was much visit- 
ing back and forth between churches. It 
was difficult to get pastors in those days 
and often one man had to fill the pul- 
pits of all the churches. Sunday school 
was organized as soon as there were 
children old enough to understand. 
When there was no resident minister, 
it was held in different homes and many 
children walked four or five miles to 
attend. 


Our first school district No. 407 was 
named Star and it shone brilliantly for 
many years with devoted and consci- 
entious teachers. The first teachers came 
from Ontario. Courage was needed to 
live among the primitive conditions and 
among pecple of a different nationality. 
Our third teacher, Miss Mabel R. Chan- 
dler, when told on arrival in Wetaski- 
win that all the people in her prospec- 
tive school were Swedes sat down and 
cried. She knew positively nothing 
about Swedes or Sweden. However, 
when the new day dawned she decided 
she would at least take a look at these 
people so she could tell about them 
back home. She came, looked, and 
stayed for two years. She learned to 
love the Swedes and they her. 


The first secretary -treasurer, my 
father, had limited knowledge of Eng- 
lish. Each time he had some correspond- 
ence with the Department of Education 
in Edmonton he rode horseback four 
miles to see Mrs. Gilbert Svensen who 
could write the letters for him. Soon he 
found this rather irksome and humili- 


ating. He began using an English- 
Swedish dictionary and tackled writing 
his own letters. Whenever a reply came 
he was overcome with joy and pride. 


To the north of us, in Rose Briar Dis- 
trict, the secretary was an Englishman. 
He could not understand letters from the 
Department of Education in Edmonton 
who wrote saying they couldn't under- 
stand his letters. He told his trouble to 
Miss Chandler who often visited with 
these English-speaking neighbors and 
she suggested, “You should visit my 
Swedish secretary when you wish to 
write to Edmonton. He gets replies when 
he writes!’’ I remember how she would 
laugh with glee when she related this. 


Many years rolled by before a doctor 
came to reside at Wetaskiwin. So, often 
when pain overtook anyone, they would 
consult druggist Walker and were 
greatly helped. My father, through care- 
lessly drinking slough water, became 
the victim of a tapeworm. In his misery 
he went to the druggist and to his great 
relief was given medicine so that he 
and the dastardly worm parted com- 
pany in a very short time. No doubt 
some deaths were due to the absence of 
a doctor, but these hardy settlers be- 
came used to living without medical 
aid. Later when a doctor was available 
they hesitated calling him. 


At births, the women often helped one 
another and the remuneration was a 
hen or two or a small pig, depending on 
the season. There were two more experi- 
enced, thus more competent, women 
than the others, Mrs. Johnson Sell and 
Mrs. Aaron Anderson. They were often 
sent for and came in even the worst 
wintry weather. They, not having any 
training, did well considering the many 
drawbacks. It:is said that Mrs. Johnson 
Sell brought over 400 babies into the 
world and none died at birth. 


When I was born on a cold winter's 
night, my father was helping in thresh- 
ing almost twenty miles from home. My 
mother related how she sent a twelve 
year old boy who was staying with us 
to our nearest neighbor for help. This 
neighbor already had three little ones 
and a fourth born after her husband had 
been killed in an accident while thresh- 
ing. 


My mother had ten children but only 
six grew to adulthood. They were Eliza- 
beth, Agnes, Elvira, Philip, Hildur and 
Sylvia. Three of the others died of chil- 
dren's diseases (diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and whooping cough) and one 
was still-born. Mother was never in a 
hospital and only for one birth did she 
have a doctor. 


The graveyard was located by Battle 
River near Grant's Crossing until 
churches were established. Then bodies 
were moved to the church graveyard. To 
add sorrow to sorrow at funerals, in the 
spring, the river was high and newly 
dug graves would fill with water. Or 
mourners would nearly lose their lives 
as there was no bridge to cross the tur- 
bulent river. 


I remember father making small cof- 
fins of rough lumber and covering them 
with white muslin. Perhaps a kindly 
neighbor woman would help with the 
covering. Even though not very old, I 
remember feeling sorry for my mother 
sitting in bed giving her little two day 
old child a bath and my little brother 
dead but not yet buried. We have 
heard of unsung heroes. There are also 
unsung heroines. 


In the first year, the nearest post 
office and grocery store in the Malmo 
district was located just east of the 
Lewisville bridge on the Battle River 
and the store went by that name. A 
few neighbors went together and took 
turns getting the mail once a week. 
When anyone went on further to 
Wetaskiwin, neighbors would ask them 
to buy some necessities. Favors and 
counter favors were done in a friendly 
and willing manner. 


I remember hearing father tell how 
he carried a twenty-four pound sack of 
flour and other groceries home on his 
back the twenty-two miles from We- 
taskiwin. In the winter before he had a 
team of horses he used skiis and pulled 
a child's home-made sled behind him, 
taking some produce into town and 
bringing back what was most urgently 
needed. Eggs sold for five cents a dozen 
and butter in proportion. The price was 
so paltry that the homemaker didn't get 
one penny for her labor. 


Going to town was a two day trip 
when farmers in Malmo were hauling 
grain. It happened sometimes that my 
father took an extra day to visit with a 
bachelor friend of his by the name of 


Wetaskiwin was the centre of a large Scandinavian population which arrived in the 1890's. 
Most of them arrived from the northern United States, while others came directly from Norway and 
Sweden. This view of Wetaskiwin was taken in the mid-1890's. 
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Nilson. He was not in very good graces 
when he came home since mother and 
we children had to do the chores in the 
cold of the winter. But dad continued 
his cccasional visits and, perhaps, he 
was entitled to a little change and was 
quite justified in staying. 


One episode stands out in my mem- 
ory. Dad had a new fur coat. He was in 
town and had bought some groceries 
among which was a gallon of syrup. He 
piled his groceries in a large meshed 
gunny sack and slung it over his shoul- 
der. The lid came off the syrup pail and 
the sticky liquid dripped slowly down 
the back of his new fur coat. He went 
to his friend Nilson who washed it off 
with warm water and laughingly said, 
“Well, it didn’t work out to try to get 
so sweet all at once.” But his coat was 
never quite the same after that bath. 


Pioneering had its tribulations and 
two of these were the mosquitoes and 
the bed-bugs. Smudges were built for 
the cows when milked and the thicker 
the smoke the better. Dad used to build 
a neat fence around the smudge to keep 
cows and children from getting too close 
to it. Often a pail in which was built 
a smudge of sticks and green leaves was 
hung on the tongue of the wagon below 
the horses’ heads. Even a family of boys 
would come to school carrying a large 
iron skillet with a smudge in it. 


If, at times, while driving a team of 
oxen to town, the little flying demons 
got too plentiful the oxen would deliber- 
ately walk into a slough and stay 
until the mosquitoes vanished. 


And the bed-bugs. They were the 
bane of mother’s life. Try as she might 
she could not eradicate them. They 
would get in the cracks of the wooden 
beds and stay there until their victims 
went to rest. In the morning, we would 
know how many had taken of our blood 
by the number of welts on our bodies. 
These pests would even go to church. 
One episode happened on a Sunday 
when we had gone to a distant church 
for services. Three or four of my friends 
and | sat together. In front of us sat a 
devout but somewhat lacking-in-under- 
standing church-goer. Two little bed- 
bugs playfully crawled up and down 
her back. When she stood up to testify 
to the Lord the bed-bugs went up with 
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her, and when she sat down they went 
down too. We had absolutely no recol- 
lection of what the minister said. 


There was another minute creature 
that usually thrived in uncleanliness. 
When it became apparent that these tiny 
creatures were making their rounds, my 
mother immediately set to work with 
coal oil, quick silver and sabidilla seed. 
How it would smart when she rubbed it 
into our heads. Robert Burns’ poem “To 
a Louse on a Lady's Bonnet” has always 
amused me as it brings back memories 
of my mother’s troubles and our itching. 


To hear of the pioneers’ sense of 
humor was invigorating. Last summer 
I found only one remaining pioneer be- 
sides the ones who came as children. It 
was the bright, interesting, old gentle- 
man, Gust Johnson, who still lives on the 
land he homesteaded in New Sweden in 
1892. He just celebrated his 94th birth- 
day. He told me he made love to his 
wife by correspondence and, to ease his 
loneliness and longing, he pinned (per- 
haps with a wooden peg) her picture 
to the mud wall just above his bed. 


He said, since he was a blacksmith in 
Sweden, he was the one who built furni- 
ture for the house. He also related that 
the first cow they bought had one had 
bad habit—she sucked herself—and he 
had a difficult time making a wooden 
collar to keep her from turning her head 
too far. 


It is a Swedish custom to go to 
“Julotta’’ in the church early Christmas 
morning. A family in Water Glen set out 
bright and early one Christmas with 
their team and bobsleigh. As dawn 
broke they looked back and there was 
their big sow right behind also going 
to “Julotta.” 


A large family of three girls and five 
boys lived in Malmo with their parents. 
Growing boys are always hungry. When 
they knew their mother was baking they 
would crawl through a window in the 
bedroom opening off the kitchen and 
snitch a pan of hot buns. One was just 
in the act of doing this when his mother 
came along. He was climbing through 
the window with a hot pan in his arms. 
While trying to cover it up he burned 
his chest more than he cared to admit. 

One young husband decided to go to 
town one day and dressed up in his best 


clothes. There was no bridge across the 
Battle River, so he took off his clothes 
and plunged in holding them high with 
one hand. In telling this to a neighbor 
when he was safely back home the 
neighbor asked, “What if you'd lost 
your clothes? The young man’s reply 
was, “Oh, I'd just gone home anyway 
and given my wife a surprise.” 


My oldest sister Elizabeth was quite 
unhappy when she was called “Lizzie.” 
she maintained that was the name for 
only one thing: the out-house, the privy 
the water-closet, or in later years, Chick 
Sales. It was supposed to be a comfort 
station, but nothing could be further 
from the truth. If you went there in the 
dead winter, the door would not close, 
because during the night, the snow had 
drifted in through the cracks and knot 
holes so that a veritable drift had set- 
tled both on the two-holer seat and on 
the floor. Even Eaton's or Simpson's 
catalogues were icy. 


If you went there in the summer and 
leaves were plentiful you were still in 
danger. There was usually a hornet’s 
nest above the door or wherever they 
chose to build. The moment you entered 
the little demons began to protect their 


domain and you got out of there much 
too soon. 


Right on the other side of the fence 
enclosing our house and garden was an 
Indian trail. Father, after much urging 
on my mother’s part, had built the fence. 
It not only kept out the Indians but it 
prevented the cows from eating the car- 
rot-tops and the spinach, and the horses 
from rolling in the garden. But it didn’t 
keep out the little hands that always 
picked the red and black currents on 
the side furthest from the house and 
furthest from mother's piercing eye. 


The Indians, in the warm spring days, 
would trek past our home on the trail 
by the fence. We children were always 


excited and fascinated on these occa- 
sions. They formed a long train with 
their cayuses, ponies, dogs, wagons, 
carts, buck-boards and travois. How 
gay were their blankets and head- 
dresses, and how adorable were the 
little papooses peeking out of the laced 
blanket strapped to their mother’s back. 


There was a nice wild strawberry 
patch close to this trail, but we were 
forbidden to go and pick any if the 
Indians were nearby. Sometimes they 
would pitch their tepees and tents not 
far from our place on a level bit of land. 
Not at anytime did we find the Indians 
unfriendly. Only once do I remember 
that my mother was terrified when she 
heard the sound of the war cry coming 
across the miles from the Hobbema 
Reserve. Fear gripped her. However, it 
was a false alarm as nothing happened. 
The Indians roamed at will and hunted 
and trapped on all the open land out- 
side of their reserve. I never once heard 
of any hair-raising Indian tale in our 
community so the N.W.M.P. had done an 
outstanding job in taming the natives. 
The police had gained their confidence 
and respect. 


Mother was always in quest of know]l- 
edge. She used to read anything and 
everything that she could find. She read 
English and Swedish equally well. Often 
times that reading was done in the 
morning when she should have perhaps 
been making beds and cooking. When 
11 o'clock came around, she would dash 
madly about getting her work done and 
getting dinner ready for the men. But 
in this way much knowledge was stored 
up in her ever-seeking mind. 


As a child I remember dad sitting in 
utter contentment on the backdoor step. 
It would be one of those long peaceful 
summer evenings. He would be too 
physically tired to think so he just sat 
and drank in God's beauty. He was at 
peace with the world. 


Pennies Not Wanted 


“Lethbridge—A man, likely an Easterner, bought 120 coppers for 65 cents 
last week and tried to get Postmaster Higinbotham to accept them at full value, 
but as coppers don't circulate here, the Postmaster wouldn't take them. The specu- 
lator doesn’t know what to do with his investment now. He had better wait 
until his next trip east and take them along to have a good time in Ontario.” 


—Lethbridge Herald, Sept. 6, 1906. 
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65th Mount Royal Regiment 
And the Riel Rebellion 


LOUIS NORMANDEAU 


During the month of March 1885, public opinion was excited in Canada. 
There was a fear, in Western Canada especially, that all Indian tribes were 
going to join the Riel Rebellion. Those in charge of military forces felt the need 
of reinforcements from eastern Canada when Major-General T. Bland Strange, 
from Gleichen, Alta., went to Montreal to meet the officers of the 65th French- 
Canadian Regiment and ask their help. The order was given on the 28th of 
March and three hundred and twenty-five young men, most of them in their early 
twenties, responded to the call. On the Ist of April, 1885, the regiment was 
ready to leave and did so the next day by special train. 


During the trip to the North-West a 
young soldier among the group kept a 
daily journal and later wrote a book 
“Cent-vingt Jours de Service Actif au 
N.O. (Nord-Ouest)”’ or “One Hundred 
and Twenty Days of Active Service in 
the North-West with the 65th Regiment, 
Montreal.’ His name was Charles R. 
Daoust. He was only twenty years of 
age. (Later Daoust became an Ottawa 
correspondent for a Montreal paper.) 

In introducing his book, in the fore- 
word, Daoust asked the reader to for- 
give his youth and lack of experience as 
a writer. However, he felt it his duty to 
take notes every day in order to write 
a book, a page of Canadian history. He 
said that failing to do so would be a 
crime. His story is complete, even with 
the names of all members of the regi- 
ment being registered on one page. 

Further, he made it clear that in writ- 
ing this book he had no political motive 
or objective. He also made it clear that 
he tried at all times to avoid political 
discussion in order to present a book 
which, he hoped, would have historical 
value some day. 

The Regiment left Montreal on April 
2nd with their chaplain, Rev. Father 
Provost, and two doctors, Dr. Pare and 
his assistant Dr. Simard. It was a sad 
scene at the Montreal station with rela- 
tives and friends wishing bon voyage. 
The first stop was Carlton Place at 2:30 
am. where lunch was served by beau- 
tiful girls. Daoust says: “We were able 
to fill our stomachs and our hearts at 


the same time. Our stomach with good 
food, our hearts with hope.” 

Next stop was at Mattawa at 1 p.m. 
All were very hungry and went to the 
hotel where the meal was ready. ‘“Sud- 
denly they remembered it was Good 
Friday and meat on the table. Most of 
us tried to eat with our imagination. 
Really, we were hungry when we went 
back to our cattle-cars.” 

They arrived in Winnipeg on April 
10 at 7 p.m. A reception was held and 
breakfast served at the station. Among 
the dignitaries there to meet them were 
Judge Dubuc, Col. Lamontagne, Hon. 
Royal, Mr. Pilet and others. During the 
day some of the officers crossed over to 
St. Boniface to pay their respects to 
Bishop Tache. At Brandon, their train 
stopped for an hour at 1 a.m. and the 
soldiers woke up to find charming ladies 
and pretty young girls who came to 
meet them with candy, cigarettes, choco- 
lates and fancy biscuits. “A real dream 
that hour of the night. We shall never 
forget the charm of the young ladies and 
the pretty young girls with their 
smiles.’’ The next stop was Qu’Appelle 
where Battery B was located, then 
Regina, Moose Jaw, and Medicine Hat. 
Father Lacombe joined the group and 
went from car to car shaking hands 
with everyone. 

Finally, on April 12th, they arrived 
in Calgary where they were given a 
royal reception. They put up their tents 
and nearby was another regiment, the 
92nd Light Infantry of Winnipeg. Things 


This paper was given to the Edmonton branch of the Historical Society of Alberta on Jan. 20th, 1960. 
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were quiet the first night except for the 
pow-wows of the Indians in the dist- 
ance. “On the afternoon of April 14th 
a snow storm filled our tents. It was 
followed by a strong Chinook wind. 
We were forced to leave our tents and 
retreat to the barracks for the night.” 

All troops were inspected by General 
Strange on April 16th. On Sunday, they 
went to church where their chaplain 
said Mass in a very modest building, 
where the chapel was on the second 
floor and the priest's room on the first 
floor. 


At this stage General Strange had to 
plan and use strategy. He decided to 
split the regiment in two and to later 
split these into different companies. The 
Right battalion was to leave on April 
20 and the Left on April 23. Before 
leaving Calgary, they were given a 
holiday and the soldiers went to a cafe. 
The owners gave them theatre tickets 
for the night to the “Barbier de Seville.” 
They sang folk songs, danced and had 
a whale of a time. We can be sure that 
Calgary resounded to the strains of 
Alouette. 


Early in the morning of April 20 the 
Right Battalion left Calgary and arrived 
in Edmonton on May first, marching for 
12 days and covering 213 miles. They 
made fairly good time from Calgary to 
the old Red Deer Crossing, but further 
north roads were almost impassible. 
They had to cross many sinking and 
stinking muskegs. One night it snowed 
and the weather turned cold. Next morn- 
ing their boots were frozen but they had 
to march and it was quite painful. 

“Our food consisted of hard tack, 
corn beef and tea, sometimes bacon. 
Game was plentiful but we were not 
allowed to shoot. Orders were inflexible. 
Ducks everywhere, prairie chickens 
everywhere, and rabbits running 
through our legs. One soldier said ‘We 
can kill Indians, we can't shoot game’.” 

The Left Battalion left Calgary on 
April 23 bringing with them a cannon 
they had received from Fort Macleod 
the day before. They arrived in Edmon- 
ton on May 5. 

Before they reached Red Deer, a 
rumor was circulating that Big Bear 
was coming down to meet them. Another 
rumor was that other Indians were pre- 
pared to meet them some forty miles 
away: A dispatch was received from 
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The officer commanding the 65th Mount 


Royal Rifles was Lt. Col. Joseph Aldric Ouimet. 


whose headquarters were at Edmonton during 
the rebellion. 


General Strange giving orders to keep 
armed at all times. He also gave instruc- 
tions to leave thirty men at the Red Deer 
Crossing. This was done and this group, 
called Company No. 8, was under the 
command of Lt. J. E. Bedard Norman- 
deau. 

The crossing was a very important 
point, with a few houses, two stores and 
a post office. Company No. 8 built Ft. 
Normandeau 200 yards from the river. 
The men worked hard for six long weeks 
before completing it at the end of June. 
It had a high picket surrounded by a 
ditch eight feet deep and ten feet wide. 
This ditch was full of water and was 
good protection. The order to leave Fort 
Normandeau was received on June 26. 
The men all packed their baggage and 
said adieu, not au revoir, to this fortress 
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which they had built with their own 
hands, hoping that it would remain for 
many years to remind the travellers 
that the 65th regiment had passed here. 

It should be mentioned at this stage 
what the military authorities had in 
mind was to build three forts along the 
Calgary Trail. One, Fort Normandeau, 
at the Old Crossing of the Red Deer; 
a second, Fort Ostell, at Battle River 
(Ponoka); and a third, Fort Ethier, at 
Peace Hills (Wetaskiwin). 

The Red Deer River was quite high 
when the rest of the Battalion left. They 
had to build a raft for the cannon. In 
mid-stream the cable broke and the raft 
and the cannon drifted downstream 
three miles. The men on the raft fell 
into the river, escaped, but had a good 
cold bath. They were successful in pull- 
ing the cannon out with horses. This 
incident delayed their journey. 

To build Fort Ostell on Battle River, 
thirty-eight miles north of Red Deer, 
twenty-five men and two officers were 
left under the command of Captain John 
B. Ostell. Fort Ethier at Peace Hill, 
thirty-eight miles north of Battle River, 
was built by twenty men from Com- 
panies 1, 3, 4 and 8 under the command 
of Capt. Leander Joseph Ethier. All these 
different garrisons were under the 
orders of Lt. Col. Joseph Aldric Quimet 
who had his headquarters in Edmon- 


ton. The rest of the Left Battalion 
came to Edmonton while Company No. 
7 went to Fort Saskatchewan under the 
command of Lt. Doherty. 

Fort Ethier had a small river, Riviere 
de La Paix, on one side, the Calgary 
Trail at the front, a big ditch on the 
right and a fence at the back. There 
were two farms near the ditch one of 
which was possibly the Lucas Farm. 

Daoust mentions that the detach- 
ment took possession of an old building 
on the Government Farm and some of 
them worked to make it habitable while 
others pierced loop-holes. 

Daoust also said that General Strange 
had a telegraph line built from Cal- 
gary to Edmonton. A Mr. Parker, who, 
at the time, made his headquarters at 
Fort Ethier, was in charge of this pro- 
ject. The soldiers helped to construct the 
line which was completed by May 23. 
This enabled Forts Normandeau, Ostell, 
and Ethier to keep in touch with Edmon- 
ton and Calgary by wire. 


Red Deer River crossing, west of the present 
city of Red Deer, was protected during the Riel 
Rebellion by Fort Normandeau. Constructed by 
Lieut. B. Normandeau, of the 65th Regiment, it 
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Protecting the Calgary-Edmonton trail near the Peace Hills was Fort Ethier. The Indian 
Farm was taken over and protected in case of aftack. This sketch, published in Daoust's book. 
shows the plan of the fortifications. Blockhouse “B” is still standing and is preserved as a 
historic site. The central building (“A”) was used as a barracks while the smaller building (“C”) 
was the interpreter's house. “D” indicates the stables while “E“ was Indian Agent S. B. Lucas’ 


home. French terms include: Trench (Fosse), Route of Sentry Guards (Chemin de la sentinelle), 
and the Calgary-Edmonton Trail. 


Describing Edmonton at the time, Reserve. The Indians had danced, 
Daoust says it was a small hamlet al- “Danse de la Soif’, and had set a date, 
though the citizens gave it the pompous May 24, to destroy the property and 
title of city. It had a few wood houses burn or kill all white settlers of St. 
and only two brick houses. Inside the Albert and Edmonton. On the suggestion 
fort was the Hudson's Bay store. Accord- of Col. Ouimet, Bishop Grandin called 
ing to Daoust the merchants took advan- a large meeting at St. Albert. Seventy- 
tage of the situation by selling their five Metis took the oath of allegiance, 
goods at exhorbitant prices. The govern- received arms, and orders to defend the 
ment bought all supplies from the Hud- colony. Sam Cunningham was appoint- 
son's Bay store at “maximum” prices. ed their captain with Bellerose and 
This expedition had been a bonanza for Malony as lieutenants. They fulfilled 
the region. ‘Before we arrived, money their duty so well that the Indians de- 


was very scarce. Now it flows freely,’ cided to return to their respective 
he said. “Settlers were getting $8.00 a _ reserves. 

day for two horses, $12.00 for four A similar situation existed at Du- 
horses and the price they receive for hamel, a settlement composed of sixty 
their cattle is very high.” Metis families. Their leader, Elzear 


One morning a delegation of Cana- Laboucane, was a wealthy man. Appar- 
diens and Metis from St. Albert arrived ently he was in touch with Gabriel 
at Edmonton with a letter from Bishop Dumont. On May 31 Captain Ethier 
Grandin. It announced that a meeting of received orders from General Strange 
Indians had been called by supporters to go to Duhamel. He asked Sam Cun- 
of Big Bear on the Riviere Qui Barre ningham and Bellerose to accompany 
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him. Father Bellevaire at the mission 
called a meeting at which Captain 
Ethier spoke in both French and English 
and Cunningham translated into Cree. 
The Metis were told to remain on their 
farms. If they were attacked, the gov- 
ernment would defend them. They ap- 
pealed to them to resist the invitation 
to join the rebellion. 

One important event took place at St. 
Albert on June 24th. For the first time 
they celebrated St. John’s Day under the 
auspices of the “Societe St. Jean Bap- 
tiste de St. Albert’’, organized in the 
morning. A solemn high mass was cele- 
brated by Bishop Grandin. All soldiers 
of the 65th, were present with their 
arms. At the banquet, speakers were 
Father Letang, Col. Ouimet, Captain 
Ethier, A. Forget, J. Gauvreau, Captain 
Doherty and others. 

At the beginning of May, the situation 
became serious. Fort Pitt had been ran- 
sacked and destroyed by fire. News of 
the Frog Lake Massacre reached head- 
quarters. Reinforcements were sent to 
Fort Ethier, Fort Normandeau, and Fort 
Saskatchewan, while companies No. 5 
and 6 left for Victoria Mission where 
they arrived on May 11. Five days later 
General Strange arrived with 190 men 
from the Winnipeg Light Infantry. On 
the night of May 19th a courier brought 
the news that Riel had been taken pri- 
soner at Batoche and that Gabriel Du- 
mont had decided to flee to the U.S. 
border. 


On the way to Fort Pitt a visit was 
made to Frog Lake where eighteen bodies 
were discovered. They were mutilated. 
The bodies of Fathers Fafard and Mar- 
chand were recognized by pieces of 
vestments. Burial orders were given and 
General Strange instructed that the two 
priests be interred in the Mission Ceme- 
tery. 

On June the 9th Father Legoff, who 
had been taken prisoner by Big Bear, 
had made his escape and came to see 
General Strange at Fort Pitt. He gave 
the Chaplain Father Provost some relics 
and the Oblate cross crucifix that be- 
longed to Father Pafard. It was stained 
with blood. 


Next day, June 10, General Strange 
instructed Father Legoff to go and 
meet the Chipewyan Indians and give 
them an ultimatum to surrender or they 


would all be killed. The missionaries 
risked their lives in fulfilling this mis- 
sion but they succeeded. At the same 
time, Gen. Strange sent a detachment 
of one hundred men of the Light Infantry 
to try to intercept the trail of Big Bear. 
In the afternoon word was received that 
Poundmaker had submitted. Later on 
May 28, the encounter at Frenchman's 
Butte took place with one hundred men 
of the 65th. 

On June 25 the Left Battalion received 
orders to leave for Montreal. Detach- 
ments from Fort Saskatchewan, Fort 
Ethier, Fort Normandeau and Fort Ostell 
arrived on June 28 and 29. Next day, 
June 30, the Left Battalion left Edmon- 
ton by boat on the “Baroness”. They 
arrived at Fort Pitt on July second and 
there the 65th Regiment was finally re- 
united. They left Fort Pitt on July fourth 
on three boats ‘Baroness’, “Marquis”, 
“North-West”, reaching Prince Albert 
on July 8. On arrival they learned that 
Big Bear had been taken prisoner and 
was at the fort. 

Daoust says: “You can imagine the 
excitement. They all wanted a look at 
him. The Mounted Police on guard said 
‘No, no.’ They pleaded with their officers 
and one of them opened the door and 
they all had a chance to look at him. 
Big Bear tried to hide and covered him- 
self with a yellow blanket. His face was 
old. We could feel his humiliation and 
the sadness of his situation. His twelve 
year old son was with him. He seemed 
ashamed to be exposed to the curious 
like a rare wild animal.” 

In due course the regiment arrived by 
steamer at West Selkirk where a recep- 
tion and banquet was held. They 
crossed the river to East Selkirk where 
a train was waiting for them. At Port 
Arthur more than 4,000 met them at the 
station. 

Finally, on July 20, when they arrived 
in Montreal, they marched through the 
streets of the city to Notre Dame Church 
for a special service. This was followed 
by a civic banquet and reception. Mayor 
Beaugrand read a letter from General 
Strange praising the work and the con- 
duct of the 65th Regiment: “Our Plucky 
French-Canadians”’. 

That same night, a crowd of over 
20,000 gathered on the “Champ de 
Mars” to pay them a final tribute and 
this was followed by fire-works. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By The Editor 


Bancroft Heritage 


In July it was your editor's privilege 
to attend a Pioneer's Day in the Bancroft 
district, east of Carstairs. We have at- 
tended many historical gatherings in 
many parts of the west, but this was the 
best organized effort that we have seen 
for many years. 


The main reason for the celebration 
was the completion of their local history 
“The Heritage of Bancroft’. This 276 
page book is a sterling example of com- 
munity co-operation and compares fav- 
orably with anything published in the 
province. It was a project of the Bancroft 
Women’s Institute, just as the day was 
organized by this active group. 


When invited to the ceremony, we 
frankly expected a gathering of possibly 
two dozen people. Bancroft is purely a 
tural area, with no town or village 
within its limits. However, when we ar- 
tived at Midway School, we found a 
crowd of more than three hundred 


people there to pay tribute to the 
pioneers. 


The program, which lasted for the 
better part of the afternoon, included 
several musical numbers, the presenta- 
tion of ribbons to early pioneers and the 
public recognition of the later arrivals. 
This was followed by the piping in of 
three of the books, with a bagpiper 
leading the way and a young lass in 
Scottish attire carrying the ribbon- 
bound books. The ribbon was then cut 
by the oldest living pioneer born in the 
district and copies presented to the local 
library and the Glenbow Foundation. 


The books were then placed on sale 
($5 for hard covers, $4 for soft covers) 
while visitors were urged to tour the 
little temporary museum of pioneer ob- 
jects from the district. These included a 
carved rocking horse, an old washing 
machine, bellows, spinning wheel, 
clothing of 1910 vintage including a 
bathing suit, and many other interesting 
items. 


The afternoon finished with a supper 
and was a climax to one of the best 
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tributes which could ever be paid to the 
pioneers. While we did not catch the 
names of all those who participated in 
the program, we must mention the com- 
mittee which prepared the book. These 
were Mrs. Hope Hoskin, Mrs. Jean Swan- 
son and Mrs. Ellen Richardson, all of 
R.R. 4., Carstairs. 


The Centennial 


Ideas are being sent to Ottawa for 
ways in which Canada can celebrate its 
100th anniversary in 1967. This is the 
time for Albertans to consider what we 
can do. 


Do we want statues and monuments, 
or do we want practical memorials in 
the way of museums, parks and li- 
braries? Do we want well organized 
celebrations on a local level? Should 
each city, town or municipality try to 
bring out a history of its community? 


Just because this is a national cele- 
bration, we should not expect the Fed- 
eral Government to do everything. We 
should think and plan on a Provincial 
and on a local level as well. 


We have only five full years before 
the Centennial year begins. We were 
not properly prepared for Alberta's 
Golden Jubilee in 1955. Let us not per- 
mit it to happen again. 


Philip H. Godsell 


On Oct. 7th, P. H. Godsell, noted 
author and Arctic traveller, died in Cal- 
gary. During a long and colorful career 
he was a trader for the Hudson's Bay 
Co., explorer, writer and authority on 
the Indians of Canada. 


He was the author of several books, 
some of which described his own experi- 
ences and adventures. During the past 
several years he was employed by the 
Glenbow Foundation, Calgary, to col- 
lect Indian regalia and to write histori- 
cal papers as well as his own memoirs. 


Of particular interest to Alberta was 
his contribution to local history. In 1945, 
when Robert Gard, of the Alberta Folk- 
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lore and Local History Project, moved to 
Wisconsin, Mr. Godsell was appointed 
editor of the Alberta Folklore Quarterly. 
This little journal predated the Review 
by almost a decade. 


Mr. Godsell was a member of the Ex- 
plorer’s Club and a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Historic Sites 


In our Summer 1959 number, we listed 
the Provincial Government cairns which 
had been prepared as the beginning of 
a program to mark historic sites in Al- 
berta. These were for Massacre Butte, 
The Ribstones, Writing-on-Stone, Paint 
Creek House, Winnipeg Trail, Fort de 
l'Isle, Fort Edmonton, Fort George, Buck- 
ingham House, Blackfeet-Cree Battle, 
and the Murder of Const. Graburn. 


Since then several more such mark- 
ers have been erected and we feel it 
would be worthwhile to mention them 
as well as the text on the plaques. In 
several cases this Society has co-oper- 
ated with the Alberta Government in 
arranging for the unveiling and has 
helped to sponsor programs or tours for 
the occasion. 


Cairns were erected to mark the old 
boundaries of the districts which pre- 
ceded the formation of the Province. 
These districts, Alberta, Assiniboia, 
Athabasca and Saskatchewan, were 
established in 1882 as part of the North- 
West Territories. 


Three plaques commemorating the 
District of Alberta were erected near 
Innisfree, Alderson and Coronation, on 
the eastern boundary of the district and 
one near Valleyview on the northern 
boundary. The text states: “District of 
Alberta, 1882. In 1882, part of the North 
West Territories was divided into the 
Districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Atha- 
basca and Saskatchewan. The old Dis- 
trict of Alberta lies to the west of this 
cairn. In 1905, the Provinces of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan were created, 
incorporating most of the lands of the 
four districts.’’ Each plaque contains the 
same wording except for the direction. 


Similar wording, with only a change 
in the name of the district and its direc- 
tion, were placed near Coronation and 
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near Innisfree (on the same cairn as 
the Alberta district plaque) at the 


boundary of the District of Saskatche- 
wan. 


The plaques for the District of Assini- 
boia contain the following text: “District 
of Assiniboia, 1882. To the east of this 
cairn lies the old District of Assini- 
boia of the North West Territories. 
When, in 1905, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan became provinces in the 
growing Dominion of Canada, the dis- 
trict of Assiniboia was absorbed in the 
main by Saskatchewan and in pari by 
Alberta.’ These are located at Alderson 
and at the north-west corner of the dis- 
trict near Coronation (both in conjunc- 
tion with Alberta district plaques.) 


The District of Athabasca plaque is 
affixed to the same cairn as the one 
marking the northern boundary of Al- 
berta district near Valleyview. It states: 
“District of Athabasca, 1882. To the 
north of this cairn lies the old District of 
Athabasca of the North West Territories. 
When, in 1905, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan became provinces in the growing 
Dominion of Canada, the District of 
Athabasca was absorbed by the newly 
created provinces.” 


Other cairns erected since early in 
1959 are listed on the following pages. 
In addition, the Provincial Government 
gave financial assistance or provided 
plaques for local cairns at Lacombe 
Home, Midnapore; Lac Ste. Anne mis- 
sion; and Fort Macleod museum. 


A provincial cairn, located in the 
Walterdale district of Edmonton, compli- 
ments an energetic program being un- 
dertaken by the City of Edmonton. This 
cairn commemorates John Walter's 
house which was built in 1875 and is 
now maintained as a City museum. It is 
becoming the nucleus of a fine historical 
park, with the Edmonton Bulletin build- 
ing and Frank Oliver statue having re- 
cently been moved there from the Ex- 
hibition Grounds. Among the larger dis- 
plays are replicas of a York boat, a 
barrel-type vehicle which someone tried 
on the Klondike trail, and an authentic 
old ferry boat. 


Edmonton is to be congratulated for 
this excellent project, and the Province 
for its support and interest in such work. 


ATHABASCA 
LANDING 


This was once the 
“jumping off point” 
for the vast northland. 
Here in 1887 the first 
steamboat “Atha- 
basca’’ was built to 
ply the river between 
Mirror Landing and 
Grand Rapids. Steam- 
boats superseded the 
canoe, York boat, and 
scow, and were re- 
placed themselves a 
few decades later by 
the railway. 


Cc. O. CARD HOME 


This log house was 
built in autumn 1887 
by Charles Ora Card 
who in that year led 
the first group of Mor- 
mons from Utah to 
Canada. It was one of 
the first buildings in 
the new townsite and 
remained for many 
years the centre of 
Cardston’s develop- 
ment. 


Main Street, Cardston 


FIRST 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SITE 


This site was excav- 
ated by a party from 
University of New 
Mexico under Boyd 
Wettlaufer in 1948 to 
become the first pro- 
fessional archaeologi- 
cal “dig” in Alberta. 
The site revealed an 
upper cultural level of 
nomadic Blackfoot 
tribes and an earlier 
level of civilization 
dating back about 


1959 3,000 years. 
At Athabasca 12 miles west of 
1960 Fort Macleod, 1959. 
SIR F. W. G. 
FORT WHITE EARTH HAY LAKES HAULTAIN 
In 1810, the Hud- TELEGRAPH STATION 1857 - 1942 


son's Bay and North 
West Companies 
abandoned Fort Ed- 
monton, upstream, and 
established trading 
posts within a single 
pallisade at this point. 
However, the site 
proved inconvenient 
for trading, and was 
abandoned in April, 
1813. The forts were 
also called Lower 
Terre Blanche or Fort 
Edmonton. 


5 miles east of Pakan 
1959 


Established in 1877 
by James McKernan, 
this station was the 
farthest west on the 
telegraph line which 
ran along the pro- 
posed railroad right- 
of-way. When, in 1879, 
the line was extended 
to Fort Edmonton, this 
station was  aban- 
doned. The Hay Lakes 
cart trail from the 
plains to Fort Edmon- 
ton passed this site. 


Near Hay Lakes 
1960 


Here in 1884 Fred- 
erick Haultain began 
his law practice. First 
elected to the Terri- 
torial Government in 
1887, he served as 
Premier of the North 
West Territories, 1897- 
1905. He greatly aided 
the development of 
responsible govern- 
ment and his efforts 
were a major factor in 
the creation of the 
Provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


At Fort Macleod 
1961 


REV. GEORGE 
McDOUGALL 
1821-1876 


Rev. George Mill- 
ward McDougall 
pioneer Methodist mis- 
sionary, perished at 
this site on January 
24, 1876. He had been 
buffalo hunting, ap- 
parently suffered a 
heart attack and did 
not return to his camp. 
He had come west in 
1860 and had devoted 
his life to the Indians. 
The whole west 
mourned his passing. 

4 Miles West of Balzac 


McLEOD’S FORT 


In the 1790's, Alex- 
ander McLeod estab- 
lished a trading post 
here for the North 
West Company after 
closing Fort Fork 
across the Peace River. 
McLeod's Fort re- 
mained in operation 
until after his depar- 
ture in 1799 and was 
abandoned in favor of 
the old Fort Fork loca- 
tion. 

Left bank of Peace River at 


junction with Smoky River. 
1961 


POUNDMAKER 
“Makoyi-kokin-akin”’ 


A Plains Cree, 
Poundmaker was 
adopted by Chief 
Crowfoot of the Black- 
foot and later became 
a prominent chief of his 
own people. In 1855 
he was involved in the 
Riel Rebellion and 
was imprisoned. Re- 
leased in 1886, he died 
of a hemorrhage at 
the Blackfoot sun 
dance, July 4, 1886. 
He is buried at this 
spot. 

4 miles south of Cluny 


1961 
ST. CHARLES REV. H. B. 
MISSION STEINHAUER 
In 1895, a grant of 1820-1884 


The first permanent 
Roman Catholic mis- 
sion construct- 
ed here in 1866 by 
Father Christophe 
Tillier, OMI. In 1883, 
Father Emile Grouard, 
OMI, began work on 
the present church, 
hauling and hewing 
logs and completing 
it in 1885. Here it 
stood as the vanguard 
of civilization and 
Christianity in the 
wilderness. 


At Dunvegan 
1961 


144 square miles was 
obtained by Father La- 
combe for a Metis 
farming colony in this 
area. Established by 
Father Therien, the ex- 
periment was doomed 
to failure as most of 
the Metis hunters were 
not prepared for the 
new life. Burdened 
with financial difficul- 
ties and a disastrous 
fire, the colony was 
closed in 1909. 


On Highway 28, east of 
St. Paul, 1960 


Henry Bird Stein- 
hauer, a full-blooded 
Ojibway Indian, was 
educated in Upper 
Canada and came 
west as a Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary 
in 1840. An outstand- 
ing scholar, he helped 
to translate the Bible 
and hymns into Cree. 
Settling among the 
Woods Cree in this 
area in 1855, he 
brought Christianity, 
civilization and agri- 
culture to the wilder- 
ness. 


Whitefish Lake Mission 
1961 


WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Frank Slide Story, by Frank An- 
son, Calgary. Printed by High River 
Times, 1961. 58 pp. illus. $1.00. Avail- 
able from ‘Frontiers Unlimited’, 417-16 
Avenue N.W., Calgary. 

Those travelling through the Crow’s 
Nest Pass by road or rail find them- 
selves confronted by that gigantic, cha- 
otic spectacle of fallen rock, the Frank 
Slide. It is a sight to stir the most prosaic 
soul, and nearly everyone wants to 
know the story of this cataclysm—the 
whole story, the true one. This is the 
tale which Frank Anderson has told in 
the Frank Slide Story. 


Mr. Anderson conducted a great many 
interviews, wrote numerous letters, lis- 
tened to countless tales, and researched 
all available material in his quest for 
the facts. He walked around the jagged 
edges of the Slide, clambered over the 
piles of rocks, and examined the forbid- 
ding face of Turtle Mountain itself in an 
effort to visualize the actual occurrence 
and to get the feel of that tremendous 
tragedy. As a result he had told the epic 
of the Frank Slide more completely and 
more authentically than it has ever been 
told before. 


Along with the facts, he gathered pic- 
tures, and the sixteen which are repro- 
duced here add materially to the inter- 
est of the book. 


The first part of the book deals with 
the main characters involved in the 
tragedy. The writer traces their activ- 
ities during the hours preceding the 
event, and, although he has called upon 
his imagination regarding words spoken 
and details of the movements of the dif- 
ferent individuals, he has made every 
effort to preserve authenticity as to the 
actual facts. As the unsuspecting vic- 
tims pass the hours and the appointed 
time approaches, the suspense rises 
dramatically. 

Although slightly more than half the 
book is devoted to the aftermath of the 
Slide—to descriptions of the scene, the 
efforts of rescuers, and subsequent 
events—the whole happening is so in- 
tensely dramatic and tragic that the 
reader has no sense of the anticlimatic. 

The Frank Slide Story is not only a 
booklet of outstanding reader appeal, 
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but it is a worthwhile addition to West- 
ern Canadiana. Its publishers are plan- 
ning on devoting profits from the sale of 
this book to producing future publica- 
tions dealing with Western Canadian 
history. The aim is the production of 
readable entertaining booklets which 
are historically accurate and completely 
authentic. We wish the enterprise every 
success and will watch for the appear- 
ance of Frontier Books No. 2 with keen 
interest. 


—S.S.J. 


Prairie Editor, by Frank Steele. The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. 192 pp. $4.50. 


Intimate glimpses of prairie history 
are provided the reader of Frank 
Steele’s Prairie Editor, which gives a 
factual and sometimes dramatic account 
of “The Life and Times of Buchanan of 
Lethbridge”. 


As a newspaper touches on most 
aspects of the history and development 
of a community, so this biography of a 
noted western publisher touches on 
every phase of the development of 
western Canada. 


We are treated to a glimpse of Wil- 
liam Ashbury Buchanan's early life as 
son of an Ontario parson, his early fas- 
cination with newspaper work and the 
beginning of his career in a field which 
was to claim his lifetime devotion. From 
office devil to publisher, Buchanan's 
career moved steadily forward and 
Steele has traced his steps from close 
association over a quarter of a century. 
After working on several large eastern 
papers Buchanan came west in 1905, 
established a paper in Lethbridge and 
was soon immersed in the problems of 
the young community. He identified 
himself and his paper with its interests 
and its growth. 

Steele’s biography contains many in- 
trospective glimpses of the expanding 
west and its attendant political growth. 
A firm advocate of Liberalism, Buchanan 
served as Member of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, for a brief time in the Alberta 
Cabinet, and later in the House of Com- 
mons, being finally appointed to the 
Senate of Canada. 


His twin interests, politics and the 
newspaper field, grew in parallel di- 
rections and Buchanan was to espouse 
many political causes and further them 
through the editorials of the Lethbridge 
Herald. Some light is shed on the events 
surrounding his resignation from the 
Alberta Cabinet at the time of the rail- 
way crisis, and on his later break with 
Laurier on the conscription issue. Bu- 
chanan contributed much in his years 
in Parliament—championing such issues 
as reciprocity, low tariffs, and adding 
much valuable advice in the war years 
and reconstruction which followed. Long 
a champion of irrigation, Buchanan 
strove mightily, within Parliament and 
out, to bring irrigation to the arid plans 
of Southern Alberta. 

Another political event which roused 
Buchanan's wrath was when the new 
Social Credit government passed an 
“Act to Ensure the Publication of Accur- 
ate Information”, quickly dubbed ‘The 
Press Gag Act’. Buchanan and other 
newspapers took up the challenge and 
biting editorials flowed in the Herald's 
scathing attack on the attempt to curb 
the freedom of the press. For this action, 
his paper, along with the Edmonton 
Journal, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for distinguished and meritorious public 
service. 

In the 40th Anniversary issue of the 
Lethbridge Herald, Senator Buchanan 
wrote, “The Herald has always believed 
that it has owned a duty to its readers 
in helping give leadership in whatever 
projects would make for the develop- 
ment of Southern Alberta.” To this he 
dedicated his life and his paper, and 
Steele’s faithful account bears witness 
to his firm adherence to the slogan he 
coined for the masthead, “The Herald 
Serves the South”. —U.M. 


Years of Wonder, by Bertram Somer- 
set. Ilfracombe, Devon, England, Arthur 
H. Stockwell, 1960. 79 pp. $1.95. 

Considering that school teachers are 
among the more literate members of 
society, it is surprising how few of them 
take to autobiography. Perhaps those 
who would be literary turn to the more 
lucrative field of text book writing. But 
think how a title "Memoirs of a School 
Marm” in a paper-back edition, with a 
picture cover suitable sensational, 


would sell on the drugstore racks. Re- 
cently in Hurtig’s Bookstore I came 
across an unpretentious little volume 
with an orange coloured map of Alberta 
and a snapshot of a country school- 
house on the dust jacket and the am- 
biguous title Years of Wonder. Whether 
the wonderment had reference to the 
writer's impressions of rural life in Al- 
berta, or to the expanding minds of the 
pupils, this reviewer could not discern. 

The author and his wife, Nan, came 
to Alberta from Vancouver Island, 
where he had been teaching, in August, 
1950, and spent the next six years in 
four rural schools with teacherages in 
a school division out from Edmonton. 
The districts are disguised by such 
authentic sounding names as Mire 
Creek, Chipbank, Gasville, and Mos- 
quito Haven; it is probable that the 
name Bertram Somerset is fictitious as 
well. In the years covered the local 
school boards were disappearing and 
the larger school units and composite 
schools were being organized. 

The writer describes the changing 
seasons in the country, the brilliance of 
the northern lights in autumn, the trans- 
formation of the landscape with the com- 
ing of spring greenery. Primarily the 
book is of people and incidents, and the 
impressions these made on the author. 
The portrayal of life in more isolated 
rural communities is depressing, but the 
crudities and lack of cultural stimula- 
tion of any kind were, for the teacher, 
partly compensated for in neighborli- 
ness. 

The school children were like chil- 
dren everywhere. The traditional Christ- 
mas concert, the school valentine party, 
and other festive occasions are de- 
scribed. In the last school, Somerset, 
preceded by several inadequately 
trained teachers, was: forced to demote 
the whole school by one grade, need- 
less to say a most unpopular move. In 
the book, Somerset portrays himself as 
an efficient teacher who believes in 
teaching them well, in enforcing disci- 
pline and in developing character. 

Years of Wonder is not well written, 
and the author is too fond of general- 
izations. However, the book has value 
as a description of the life of a country 
school teacher in more isolated commu- 
nities of Alberta in the first part of the 
Nineteen-Fifties. 


Support Your Local Branches 


e Edmonton 
e Calgary 


e Lethbridge 


For $2.00 a year you can become a member of the Historical 
Society of Alberta and receive the quarterly issues of the Alberta 
Historical Review. 


For an additional $1.00 you may receive a local membership from 
either Calgary or Lethbridge branch as well as invitations to monthly 
meetings and historical tours. 


Help our branches to become self-supporting by obtaining a 
membership from the one in your district. 


Send your memberships to any of the following: 


Executive Treasurer—E. S. George, 9817-107 St., Edmonton. $2.00 a 


year for Alberta membership, the Review, and notices of meetings 
to Edmonton residents. 


Calgary Branch—Mrs. Sheila Johnston, 27 Hendon Drive, Calgary. 
$3.00 a year for Alberta membership, the Review, local member- 
ship and notices of meetings. 


Lethbridge Branch—Alex Johnston, Research Station, Canada Dept. of 
Agriculture, Lethbridge. $3.00 a year for Alberta membership, the 
Review, Local membership and notices of meetings. 


— # 4 — 


AIMS OF 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 


To promote interest in Alberta's history. 


To publish documents relating to the history of the 
West. 


To encourage the writing of reminiscences and local 
histories. 


To assist in planning and constructing museums, 
historical markers and highway signs. 


To help preserve historic sites and landmarks. 
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